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NATIONALISATION AND 
CONTROL 


UCH discussion has taken place in the columns of 

M The Times recently on the control at the highest 
level of the 

The discussion was 


industries now under the State. 
evoked by an aarticle by Mr. 
Hugh Molson, M.P., in which he put’ forward his 
views in favour of the appointment of a Select 
Committee ‘to secure Parliamentary control. Sum- 
marised, his proposals were that every two or three 
years there should be a long and full debate in the 
House of Commons upon each nationalised industry ; that 
this should be kept outside the Party dogfight ; and that 
the salient issues must first have been elucidated by an 
investigation by a Select Committee equipped with an 
adequate staff. The debate on a nationalised industry, he 
argued, should not take place on one of the 26 Supply 
days. Remarking that it is the privilege of the Opposi- 
tion to put down any vote, and that naturally it usually 
chooses those on which it can most effectively criticise 
the Government Mr. Molson went on to suggest that if 
there was a change of Government the errors of a board 
would be liable to recoil upon the new’ Opposition, in 
which case there would probably be no debate on the 
issue, however great the need to expose blunders and 
abuses. Again, ‘a Select Committee served by an appro- 
priate staff, must inquire by sending for persons and 
papers into the industry, and its report should focus atten- 
tion upon the most important issues. In the light of this 
report it should be possible for the House of Commons 
to discuss with knowledge and relevance at reasonable 
intervals the state of each nationalised industry and its 
proper relation to the national economy as a whole.’ 
We are not enamoured of the committee system in 
general, and we think that many share our view that prior 
to nationalisation there were far too many committees 
either rampant or dormant within the gas industry. We 
hope that the Gas Council will frown upon committee 
excess and the time-lag and cancellation-out which love 
of the system entails. And a Select Committee is subject 
to the criticism that it could well prove to be a brake on 
action and progress. Lord Kennet has pointed out that 
the Legislature is not designed for executive business, 
and that this is true of the Legislature at one remove— 
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a Select Committee. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter has emphasised 
that Ministers, in addition to having power to issue direc- 
tions of a general character to the nationalised boards, 
have two other powers. They have the power to obtain 
information and they have the right to appoint the mem- 
bers of the national boards and, subject to certain limi- 
tations to dismiss them. And in a letter published in 
The Times, subsequent to Mr. Molson’s article, Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter maintained that it would be highly objec- 
tionable that such exercises of Ministerial authority should 
not be subject to Parliamentary question, for what Par- 
liament does not promptly know it cannot effectively 
control. Another correspondent, a senior officer in one 
of the newly nationalised industries, remarked that much 
of his work is done—as before nationalisation—without 
the aid of many papers. He asked whether his methods 
should now become less businesslike so that he can pro- 
duce papers to show that all has been well done. Would 
such a process inspire efficiency? He added: ‘ Already 
we in the newly-nationalised industries have suffered 
criticism on purely political grounds and can have little 
faith that it will be possible to avoid politics in debate 
on the reports of the proposed Select Committee.’ 

Finally we would refer to two pertinent comments made 
by Mr. R. H. Thornton, a member of the board of one 
of the airline corporations. People, he said, are elected 
to Parliament on personal and political grounds, not as 
trustee shareholders, still less as trained investigators. 
However select a Select Committee may be, it can only 
be selected from those available. Parliament, through its 
appropriate Minister, has the same measure of control 
over its enterprises as has any private individual over its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries—that is to say, control of 
general policy and capital finance, access to proceedings, 
and the power to appoint and dismiss the board. And if 
the wrong people are appointed no amount of control 
will ever make them better. 


A GOOD BEGINNING 


our first impressions of those whose meetings we have 
reported are that they show promise of the most help- 
ful co-operation. 
whether or not to admit the Press to their deliberations, 


T HE Gas Consultative Councils have got to work and 


Not all of them have yet decided 
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but none so far has decided to meet behind closed doors. 
As we pointed out a fortnight ago most of the members 
are borough, city, and county councillors who have 
learned from ripe experience the value of a good Press 
and we cannot imagine that they will want to hide their 
light under a bushel in their new positions. From the 
reports in later pages of this issue it will be seen that in at 
least two instances the Gas Consultative Council has 
started well by inviting the Chairman of the area board 
to enlighten them on the present position of the industry 
in the area concerned. The Gas Act states that the 
consultative councils are to be infonmed by the area 
boards of their general plans and arrangements for 
exercising and performing their functions in relation 
the supply of gas; and the area boards are required to 
consider any conclusions, reports, and representations 
notified or made to them by the councils, and the coun- 
cils may, after consultation with the area boards, make 
representations to the Minister on matters arising out of 
such representations. The Act goes on to provide where 
necessary for enquiries and ultimate directions for 
remedying defects. The consultative council is a buffer 
between the consumer and the supplier of gas and must 
be consulted whenever the area board proposes to vary 
the price of gas or to take other steps likely to affect 
the interests of the consumer. Each council has to 
submit to the Minister a scheme for the appointment of 
committees or individuals to be local representatives of 
the council in such localities as may be specified in the 
scheme, and it will be the duty of the local committees or 
individuals to consider the particular circumstances and 
requirements of those localities with respect to the supply 
of gas and to make representations to the council. 

It is not contemplated that if a meter reader walks into 
a house with dirty boots the housewife will complain 
about it either to the local committee or the council. Such 
minor matters will continue to be settled with the officials 
of the local undertaking. Nor is it intended that, how- 
ever friendly may be the relations between the individual 
members of the council and the members of the area 
board, personal representations should be made to the 
board. As Mr. O. R. Guard emphasised in his very 
friendly talk with the Southern Gas Consultative Council, 
the council and the board are separate and distinct 
bodies, with the chairman of the council (ex-officio 
member of the board) as liaison between the two, and 
any contacts other than through established channels 
would tend to throw their relationships out of balance. 
Both in Manchester, where the North Western Consul- 
tative Council was addressed by Colonel Carr, Chair- 
man of the North Western Gas Board, and at 
Bournemouth, where Mr. Guard explained to the 
Southern Consultative Council the achievements and 
aspirations of the Southern Gas Board, stress was laid 
on two aspects of the new administration—insistence on 
the maximum measure of decentralisation and the deter- 
mination to balance the accounts not by the easy process 
of increasing the price of gas but by the raising of effi- 
ciency and the sale of increased volumes of gas. Some 
price increases are inevitable, and are indeed long over- 
due, but the long-term view of the whole of the area 
boards is that the overall price of gas shall eventually be 
reduced. It is too much to hope that there will, for 
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some years to come, be a uniform price for gas through- 
out any of the areas, or that the price in every under- 
taking can be related exactly to production costs, but the 
trend will be towards price levels which bear some relation 
to potential demand. (Much is hoped for throughout 
the country as a result of a gradual process of integration, 
and in the Southern area a substantial saving may be 
effected in coal transport costs by the use of larger vessels, 

The terms of reference are so wide that the consultative 
councils will have their hands full for a long time to 
come. Among other things they may well perform edu- 
cative functions in promoting a wider appreciation of 
the important part the gas industry can play in the service 
of the public. As Colonel Carr remarked, the industrial 
use of gas is still comparatively in its infancy.  In- 
dustrialists realise that the use of raw coal in small 
steam-raising, heating, and power units is wasteful and 
inefficient ; they find they can obtain substantial and 
direct increases in factory production by means of gaseous 
fuel. Gas has therefore a great part to play in the 
battle for increased productivity, in the lowering of pro- 
duction costs, as well as on grounds of cleanliness, con- 
venience, and efficiency. On the domestic side there are 
numerous problems to be solved, not the least being the 
standardisation of the selling costs of appliances and the 
promotion of tariffs. Already the Chairman of the 
Southern Consultative Council has taken up the question 
of the profit made by property owners on the gas sold to 
flat dwellers and others through privately-owned meters 
and the very old question of meter rentals generally has 
been raised by another member. As we have said, a 
good beginning has been made; we shall follow the 
future deliberations of the Consultative Councils with 
interest and, we believe, with profit. 


SIGNPOSTS 


N later pages will be found the William Young 
6) ‘Memorial Lecture which Dr. J. G. King, Director 

of the Gas Research Board, gave to the North 
British Association of Gas Managers at its meeting in 
Edinburgh on Thursday last. With the proceedings at 
this meeting and with the two papers presented we 
shall deal subsequently in our columns. This is the second 
William Young Lecture delivered by Dr. King; a high 
honour, but fitting enough when one bears in mind that 
the author worked closely with Sir George Beilby, first 
Director of Fuel Research, who himself collaborated with 
William Young between 1880 and 1890. William Young, 
owed a good deal to the N.B. for the use of a highly 
appropriate platform for expounding his views—and he 
had, to say the least, a fertile brain. But it was really 
the West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers, formed 
in 1872 in the interests of those gas engineers whose 
annual output did not exceed 30 mil. cu.ft., that was 
responsible for introducing Young to the gas industry. 
The West of Scotland merged with the N.B. in 1883, 
20 years after Young gained his first gasworks managership 
at Lasswade. 


In his lecture Dr. King put in a strong plea for the 
prosecution on a practical scale of researches which have 
proved promising in the laboratory. As things stand at 
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present, research projects are too frequently continued in 
the laboratory beyond the stage where ‘ practical experi- 
ment on a large scale would have accelerated progress 
or have precipitated a decision as to whether further re- 
search was justified.” But whoever sponsors development 
on a practical scale, and by whatever means it is carried 
out, the costs of such work should not, Dr. King empha- 
sised—as, indeed, one would expect him to emphasise— 
be defrayed from funds granted for laboratory research. 
The two lines of attack are complementary; a bridge must 
be maintained between the research worker and the prac- 
tical man. In his lecture he took as illustration two 
research projects, one of which, he said, is crying out 
now for help from the development field, while the other 
demonstrates the value of continued fundamental work if 
stimulated by development at stages. 


Research project No. | concerned the complete gasifica- 
tion of weakly caking coals; the other project related to 
the mechanism of coke formation. Not for the first time 
the author pointed to the shortage of coking coals in 
Scotland. As far as the gas industry is concerned the 
position would be reassuring if it could use for gas-making 
coal deficient in caking power. The Lurgi process could 
utilise for gas-making coals at present used for steam 
raising or domestic heating, but the economics cannot be 
assessed without work on a large scale. In this regard 
experience in Germany with brown coal costing something 
like 5s. a ton cannot serve as comparison. With high- 
pressure operation and oxygen production, complete gasi- 
fication by the Lurgi process might prove relatively un- 
economic. The question of economics cannot be resolved; 
in Dr. King’s words: The main justification for pilot-scale 
experiment remains vested in the advantages of wider coal 
application. There are alternative techniques; and the 
author referred to gasification in a fluidised system, regard- 
ing which ‘an early large scale trial is desirable,’ and 
gasification in an induced vortex—where again concurrent 
development and research work would seem the only 
way calculated to yield results of value. 


Dr. King’s discussion of the mechanism of coke forma- 
tion was short, clear, and expressed considered opinion 
based on the closest possible contact with the subject. 
We found this section of the lecture immensely interesting. 
Every student of the subject will have studied the work 
of Wheeler, Bone, Fischer, and their associates, among 
that of others, and will recollect the claims made by these 
workers concerning the coking constituent of coal. Dr. 
King regards their findings as unsubstantiated. He called 
attention, however, to the findings of A. Crawford and 
himself at the Fuel Research Station (reported in Technical 
Paper No. 29, 1931) when they were investigating the 
early stages of the hydrogenation of coal. It was found 
that bituminous coal, when heated with hydrogen under 
pressure, passed through a stage of liquefaction at about 
350°C. If the reaction was interrupted at this point the 
product solidified to a material of phenomenally high 
caking power. The result could be achieved with both 
high and low carbon coals. When the observation was 
first made the price of coal was low. Now, however, 
remarked Dr. King, that coal costs are so high and greater 
knowledge is available regarding the design of high 
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pressure plant, there is a case for a development experi- 
ment, particularly in a country where there is a shortage, 
or an impending shortage, of caking coal. The manu- 
facture of a highly-caking blend component from an in- 
digenous coal should, in his opinion, be an attractive 
proposition if the cost were not too high. 


It will be gathered from our brief note on the William 
Young Lecture that it was a clear-cut performance pre- 
senting a most interesting case affecting in some measure 
or other all research workers in the gas industry and many 
outside the industry. but engaged in the fuel field generally. 
‘In the study of the mechanics of the caking power of 
coal,’ said Dr. King, ‘we have an unsolved problem on 
which considerable effort and much thought have been 
expended, with only partial success. . . . The increasing 
cost of coal now suggests one direction in which develop- 
ment is possible and the importance of the subject suggests 
further encouragement to the fundamental research 
worker and perhaps from Scotland in particular.’ 


DOMESTIC HEATING BY EXHAUST STEAM 


CONSIDERABLE publicity is being given to the plant now under 
erection on the Pimlico housing estate of the City of West- 
minster for the utilisation for domestic space heating and the 
provision of hot water from the Battersea power station. As 
far as we are aware this is the first time in this country that 
exhaust heat from such a source, as distinct from an indepen- 
dent boiler plant, will be used for the purpose. The West- 
minster City Council proposes to build about 1,600 flats. 
The first four blocks, nine storeys high and representing 495 
flats, are now in course of construction. A main feature of 
the scheme is the provision of a heat accumulator, a high 
tower, on the estate. Hot water from the power station across 
the River Thames will be conveyed by under-river tunnel 
to a sub-station on the estate consisting of a pump house and 
the heat accumulator we have mentioned, which, it is stated, 
will enable the power station to operate during the periods 
of its own choosing, without affecting the supply of heat to 
the flats. The system, it is understood, will ultimately supply 
the 1,600 flats on the Pimlico estate, and an extension to serve 
1,220 flats in Dolphin Square is being considered. 


I.G.E. NEW HEADQUARTERS 


THE Institution of Gas Engineers hopes to move into its 
new headquarters at No. 17, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1— 
situated about 100 yards from Gas Industry House—before 
the end of the present year. This will constitute a piece of 
remarkably effective work by the House Appeal Committee 
and the House Appeal Executive Committee (both of which 
Committees have now been disbanded) and a triumph to the 
untiring energy of Dr. Harold Hartley, to whose notable 
success in raising the necessary funds and in directing the 
negotiations reference is made in the current issue of the 
Institution’s Bulletin. The price of the 51 years’ unexpired 
lease, it may be recalled, was £42,500, and there is a ground 
rent of £450 a year. The Bulletin explains that the renovation 
of the premises to afford first-class accommodation is the 
duty of the vendor, but the interior equipment and decoration 
will be in the hands of the Institution. To deal with this a 
small standing House Committee has been set up. It com- 
prises Dr. Harold Hartley (Chairman), Mr. F. M. Birks, C.B.E. 
(Vice-Chairman), the President (Mr. C. H. Chester, O.B.E.), 
Junior Vice-President (Mr. J. H. Dyde), Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
John Terrace), Mr. T. C. Battersby, Mr. T. C. Finlayson, and 
Mr. J. T. Haynes. The building has four floors above the 
ground floor, and a basement. The floor space, excluding 
basement (which will, inter alia, accommodate a staff canteen) 
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is 7,000 sq. ft., and the arrangements which are in hand 
sound admirable. In addition to the library there will be 
a members’ lounge, and, of course, Council room and com- 
mittee rooms. The former could accommodate a committee 
of 45 or an audience of 80. Together the two committee 
rooms could seat an audience of 120. And on the third 
floor there is to be a suite for the untiring though overworked 
president of the day. 


USE OF EXPERT ADVICE 


THE Northern Junior Gas Association took pride of place 
in opening the 1949-50 session of the 10 junior bodies in 
Britain. The meeting took place at Sunderland on the 2nd 
of this month, when a paper was given by Mr. Ian A. Howden, 
of the Newcastle Division of Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd., on 
the subject of lubricants derived from petroleum. Users of 
industrial lubricants have the option of three general methods 
of buying lubricants—by chemical specification, by machine 
manufacturers’ recommendation, by asking the advice of an 
oil company. The first method, though suitable for lubrica- 
tion which has not a high critical factor, has its strict limita- 
tions and cannot be recommended for specialised lubrication. 
The second method is satisfactory, the author thinks, when an 
isolated machine is in question. The manufacturer of the 
machine will obviously have given the matter study and his 
advice should be thoroughly reliable. But, said Mr. Howden 
—and this to our mind is the most important point made 
in the paper—interest will usually be not in one isolated 
machine but in a large number of machines by different 
manufacturers. If the advice of each is taken, the result 
will be a variety of oils and an extension to the stores depart- 
ment. This, the author argued justifiably, is where the third 
method will pay dividends. Reputable oil companies are fully 
equipped to offer advice on the best methods of lubrication. 
They have their products to sell, of course, but they have un- 
questionably built up a service which goes far beyond a mere 
sale of so many gallons of oil. 


N.C.B. PROFITS DECLINE 


THE accounts of the National Coal Board for the June 
quarter of the current year show a profit of nearly £24 mill., 
compared with £3,832,650 in the first quarter. They show for 
the mines worked by the Board profits, before charging in- 
terest, of £6,376,883, as against £7,272,983 in the first quarter, 
and a surplus from the operation of ancillaries and collieries, 
after defraying interest, interim income, and other charges, 
of £2,491,883. This reduction in profit in the second quarter 
follows a warning issued by the N.C.B. last July to the effect 
that holiday influence in the second and third quarters of this 
year would have an adverse effect. To this it may be added 
that circumstances in the export market have been less favour- 
able over recent months than they were when the contracts 
were first placed. The total amount of coal commercially 
disposable was 45,520,942 tons, compared with approximately 
47 mill. tons in the first three months of this year. Produc- 
tion costs per ton of coal rose from 44s. 6.8d. in the first 
quarter of the year to 45s. 2.2d., while proceeds per ton 
increased from 47s. 4.9d. to 47s. 9.2d. In spite of this in- 
crease in the total cost of production, the’ figures continue 
~o reflect the influence of altered administrative policy and 
substantial managerial economies which have been introduced 
in the course of the year. The cost of production is still just 
over 1d. per ton less than in the first quarter of 1948 and as 
much as 1s. 3d. lower than in the December quarter last 
year, the effect of the virtual cessation of appeasing con- 
cessions to the workers, the closing of uneconomic pits, and 
the redeployment of transferred labour is still making its 
mark. The returns for the period give an average all-workers 
wage, inclusive of allowances in kind, of 34s. 1.4d. per shift, 
average all-workers weekly earnings, also inclusive of allow- 
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ances in kind, of 171s. 9d., and for underground workers an 
average of 182s. 8d. These compare respectively with 34s. 1.2d.. 
173s. Sd., and 184s. 1d. in the first quarter of this year. Three 
of the eight divisions show a loss on the second quarter, 
The Northern division lost £1,166,678 (2s. 5.3d. per ton), 
compared with a loss of £1,423,323 (2s. 11.2d. per ton) in 
the previous quarter; the North-Western division lost £23,558 
(1.7d. per ton), compared with a profit of £386,471 (2s. 1d, 
a ton); and the South-Western division lost £254,266 (10.3d, 
per ton), compared with a loss of £424,728 (1s. 4.5d. per ton), 
In view of the Bank Holiday period and recent strikes in the 
industry it is unlikely that the third quarter’s returns, either 
in terms of coal output or total profit, will be more favourable, 
There is now even less room for complacency as to the 
future of the mining industry than there was when we warned 
against its danger in reviewing the progress of the N.C.B. in 
these pages three months ago. 


ADJUSTMENT TO INDUSTRY 


WHATEVER the benefits of raising the school leaving age and 
the alleged higher standard of school education, there is little 
evidence of increased willingness of young people to enter 
Britain’s essential industries, or of undertaking any type of 
work in the proper spirit. Perhaps the most far-reaching effect 
of the last war was the emphasis which it placed on easy 
money and the dependence of employer on employee. The 
strikes which threaten to cripple our post-war recovery are 
an industrial hangover from those days of abnormal working 
conditions and do little to set a good example to youths about 
to commence their careers. To rectify this situation and to 
instil in these boys an understanding of industry and the 
part they must play, the National Association of Boys’ Club 
has experimented with courses known as ‘adjustment to in- 
dustry... Their aim was to provide boys with sufficient basic 
knowledge to enable them to understand the factors involved. 
So successful were the experiments that a full programme of 
courses is planned; it is emphasised, however, that these 
courses are in no way intended to give vocational training. 
The first two experimental courses were held in Northampton- 
shire for a few days each last spring, and more recently the 
first course to be held in conjunction with a local authority 
took place at Ford Castle, one of the Association’s training 
centres, with the co-operation of the Northumberland Educa- 
tion Committee. Subjects dealt with included the history of 
the boot and shoe industries and the organisation and con- 
ditions in the factories, shipbuilding, agriculture, coal, building, 
personal relations, and the réles of the works manager, fellow 
workers, the foreman, and the shop steward. Some of these, 
as well as two lectures on trade unions, were given by an 
official of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. Where 
possible, the Association is trying to get the assistance of the 
local education authorities in arranging future courses, but, 
failing this, they are able to carry on independently through 
a grant made by the King George’s Jubilee Fund. The 
value of courses such as these need hardly be stressed, and 
it is to be hoped that the gas industry will be one of the 
industries featured in a future series. It is an industry 
admirably suited to this type of presentation, and one which 
is well able to give every type of assistance to the organisers 
of the course. Already there exists in certain undertakings 
ready made machinery in the form of school contacts, educa- 
tion officers, and suitable films, &c. It seems reasonable to 
hope that by this means recruitment would not only be 
improved, but new entrants would have a better understand- 
ing of the interdependence of employees at all levels. 


Increases in the price of gas in several districts have been 
announced by the Scottish Gas Board and necessary changes 
in other places are under consideration. The Southern Gas 
Board has announced rises in nine of its 63 undertakings. By 
way of contrast, reductions in the Commercial (Stepney and 
Poplar) and Shoeburyness districts are announced by the 
North Thames Gas Board. 
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Letters to the Editor 


COKE OVEN GAS PRICES 


Dear:Sir,—As manager of a colliery coke oven plant which, 
with mutual satisfaction so far as I know, supplied one of the 
undertakings (for very many years entirely without standby 
gasworks plant) with which both Colonel Carr and Mr. 
Hodkinson were connected, I have been interested in the views 
expressed in the recent correspondence in your columns. 

The Joint Carbonisation Committee of the gas and coke 
oven industries is probably dealing with the matter of prices 
for coke oven gas and, therefore, | cannot myself refer to this 
without impropriety. As a coke oven man, however, I am 
genuinely interested in one other point raised. Steelworks 
coke ovens supply quite large quantities of coke oven gas 
to area gas boards. Do Colonel Carr and Mr. Hodkinson 
wish to take these over, and if so, how do they propose to 
detach one part of the steelworks from the other? Plainly, 
they can hardly stop short of taking over the whole steel- 
works! 

The main point seems to have been completely overlooked 
in this correspondence, which is that the major revenue from 
a coke oven plant is from the coke and not from the gas, 
and no amount of special pleading can make it otherwise 
without a radical change in price structure, which I do not 
think would be to Colonel Carr’s liking. In many of the 
Midland coke ovens, revenue from benzole must exceed 
revenue from gas, but I have yet to hear it suggested that 
the national organisations selling benzole should take cver 
all the Yorkshire and Derbyshire coke ovens. The answer 
to all this surely lies in co-operation at the appropriate levels. 


Yours faithfully, 
L. A. WEsT, 


Area Carbonisation Officer and Manager. 
National Coal Board, 
Coke Ovens, Bargoed, Glam. 
Sept. 14, 1949. 


DISPOSAL OF AMMONIA LIQUOR 


Dear Sir,—In the leading article (p. 362) of your issue of 
Aug. 10 there is a reference to effluents which I cannot follow. 
It is referred to obliquely in the report under the heading of 
‘the disposal of waste liquors.’ What report has the writer 
of the article in mind? 

It is indeed unfortunate that when the need for fertiliser 
is so great and ammonia must be produced in carbonisation 
that crude ammoniacal liquor should be wasted or disposed 
of by way of the sewers, which may be a nuisance as well 
as an expense. It is, of course, a matter of economics, but 
obviously the more gas liquor used for sulphate making to 
supply the home and export market the less the need to call 
on electricity to make synthetic products. The concentration 
of crude liquor is, of course, a means to an end for the 
production of ammonium sulphate. 

Thanking you for your support and interest, 


Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES F. BOTLEY. 


43, Cambridge Road, Hastings. 
Sept. 12, 1949, 

[The report referred to in our leader was IGU/1i, * Research 
in the British Gas Industry, presented at the International 
Gas Conference in June last—Ed., G.J.] . 


Personal 


Mr. Peter Ramsay, Deputy Procurator Fiscal, Glasgow, has 
been appointed Principal Legal Officer to the Scottish Gas 
Board. 


Mr. C. King, a member of the staff of the former Bourne- 
mouth Gas and Water Company, is at present acting as 
Secretary of the Southern Gas Consultative Council, having 
been seconded for those duties by the Southern Gas Board. 


Mr. Walter Elliott has been. appointed Secretary of the 
North Thames Gas . Consultative Council, having been 
seconded for these duties by the North Thames Gas Board. 
Headquarters are at 19, Sheffield Terrace, Kensington, W.8. 


Mr. T. O. Jones, one of the solicitors to the Wales Gas 
Board, has been seconded for duty as Secretary of the Wales 
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Gas Consultative Council pending a permanent appointment. 
His address after the end of September will be 1 and 2 
Windsor Place, Cardiff. 


Councillor W. H. Edwards, M.B.E., J.P., Grays proeies 
the Urban District Councils Association), Mrs. E. H. Hughes, 
Isleworth (representing the W.V.S.), and Mr. H. J. E. Pale- 
thorpe, Finchley (representing the T.U.C.), have been’ 
appointed additional members of the North Thames Gas 
Consultative Council. 


Mr. Donald M. Brown, a Director of Keith Blackman, Ltd., 
has completed 50 years’ service with the Company, and to 
mark the occasion a presentation was made to him by Mr. 
M. Burningham, Chairman, on behalf of his colleagues on the 
Board and the staff at the Tottenham and Arbroath works 
and branch offices. Mr. Brown started as office boy with the 
original Blackman Ventilating Co., Ltd., in 1899, just before 
the amalgamation in 1900 of that Company with the business 
of Mr. James Keith, boiler and radiator manufacturer, under 
the title of James Keith & Blackman Co., Ltd. In 1938, a 
year after the title had been shortened to Keith Blackman, 
Ltd., Mr. Brown was elected to the Board. He also occupies 
the post of Commercial Manager. 


Diary 


22.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Mana- 
gers (Western District): Meeting at Imperial 
0 Exeter, 11.30 a.m. Paper by W. J. 

er. 


. 24.—-Eastern Junior Gas Association: Meeting at Nor- 
wich. Presidential Address by J. T. Brookes. 


. 29.—Wales and Monmouthshire Junior Gas Association : 
Opening Meeting at Swansea. Visit to works of 
Mettoy Co., Ltd., Swansea Trading: Estate, 
2.30 pm. Presidential address, 4 p.m. 


. 28-29.—Wales and Monmouthshire Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers: Annual Meeting, Cardiff. 


. 29.—Midland_ Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers : Visit to the works of the Midland Tar 
Distilleries. Ltd., Oldbury. 


29-Oct. 1.—National Smoke Abatement Society: 16th 
Annual Conference, Harrogate. 


. 30.—Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers : 
Visit to works of R. & J. Dempster, Ltd. 


. 30.—Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District). 
Glasgow. Presidential Address of R. F. Bell. 


1.—Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) : 
Meeting, Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 
Presidential Address of S. Patterson. 


. 5.—Western Junior Gas Association: Visit to works of 
Edward Cockey & Son, Ltd., Frome. Paper, 
‘Are Welding as Applied to Gas Plant Main- 
tenance,’ by Murex Welding Processes, Ltd. 


—*Gas in the Design for Living’ Exhibition, the 
Building Centre, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
Address by Sir Edgar Sylvester, K.B.E., F.C.A., 
Chairman of the Gas Council. 


7.—North of England Gas Managers’ Association : 
Autumn meeting and visit to Willington coke 
ovens of Brancepeth Gas & Coke (Strakers and 
Love), Ltd. 


. 7-9.—Association of British Chemical Manufacturers : 
Chemical Works Safety Conference, Scarborough. 


. 8—Yorkshire Junior Gas Association: Annual General 
Meeting, Hotel Metropole, Leeds, 2.30 p.m. 


11.—Midland Junior Gas Association: Birmingham. 

Presidential Address of S. C. ‘Bentley. 

. 18.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 
(Eastern District): Meeting, Gas Industry House, 
Paper, ‘Gas Distribution—Modern Methods of 
Control,’ by T. W. Aiken and B. I. Stone. 

. 19.—Society of British Gas Industries Golf Circle: 
Autumn Meeting, Fulwell Golf Club, Hampton 
Hill, Middlesex. 
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INSTITUTION 


HE undermentioned candidates 
I were successful in the 1949 Exami- 
nations in Gas Engineering (Manu- 
facture) and Gas Engineering (Supply), 
in the Certificate in Gas Salesmanship 
and Consumer Service of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, held under the Educa- 
tion Regulations of the Institution and 
in the Common Preliminary Examina- 
tion of the Joint Examination Board. 


The list includes candidates who 
passed the Main Subject Examinations 
in previous years and are now qualified 
for a Certificate by completing ancillary 
subjects. It also includes candidates 
who passed the Diploma Examination in 
previous years and have now qualified 
by passing the Ordinary Grade Examina- 
tion (First Class) in the sister subject— 
Gas Engineering (Manufacture) or Gas 
Engineering (Supply). 


Annual Examinations 


EXTERNAL CANDIDATES (98) 


Diploma in Gas Engineering oon (7) 
Class Name Town 
First Bowman, N. R. Manchester 
> Pilling, R. Manchester 
Second Britton, J.C. Hereford 
a Crathorn, S. C. Birmingham 
Messenger, E. I. Aberdeen 
Pratt, A. G Ipswich 
Welsh, J. H Birmingham 
Grade 


Certificate in Gas Engineering 


(Manufacture) (25) 


Name 
Edwards, K. R. Bournemouth 
Allison, D Middlesbrough 
Bennetts, J. Northampton 
Bithel, L. Wallasey 
Brown, R. B. Doncaster 
Carter, G. P. Weston-super-Mare 
Croxton, P. C. L. Kempston 
Dean, A. W. Parkstone 
Evans, E. L. Wigan 

ord 
Cambridge 
Darlington 


Town 
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Diploma in Gas Engineering (Supply) (1) 


Class 


Name 
Second Brown, W. 


Higher 


Class 
First 
”» 


Grade Certificate 


Town 
Falkirk 


in Gas Engineering 


(Supply) (10) 


Name 
Ward, L. 
Whitney, W. E. 


Second Brandon, J. E. 


” 
” 


Dawson, A. B. 
Duxbury, A. D. 
Elgin, D. C. 
Kendall, C. R. 
Hodgson, R. 


Ward, J. 
Willmetts, F. J. 


Town 
Methley 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Sheffield 
Leeds 
Peterborough 
Cambridge 
Leicester 
Bradford 
Preston 
London 


Ordinary Grade Certificate in Gas Engineering 
(Supply) (22) 


Class 

First 
” 
”» 
»”»> 
”» 


Second 
»”» 
” 
” 


Name 
Campbell, G. 


Johnston, W. McM. 


Ogden, K. G 
Santo, B. 
Watson, J. 
Whitehead, C. 
Barker, J. B. 
Beevers, M. 
Baldwin, G. 
Clay, E. 

Cole, G. F. 
Goodman, K. E. 
Hartill, I. J. 
Hawke, W. H. 
Lugg, R. R. 
MacDonald, J. C. 
Maunder, N. B. 
Purchon, C. 
Rimmer, J. 
Robinson, G. H. 
Wilkinson, R. V. 
Wilson, B. E. 


Town 
Glasgow 
Aberdeen 
Doncaster 


Barnsley 
Halifax 
Sowerby Bridge 
Wellington 
Plymouth 
Stretford 
Plymouth 
Plymouth 
Hawick 
Paignton 
Castleford 
Birkenhead 
Sheffield 
Grimsby 
Loughborough 


Ordinary Grade (Single Subject) Examination in 
Gas Engineering to qualify to sit for the Diploma 
in Gas Engineering (Supply) (Manufacture) (8) 


Class 

First 
” 
”» 
” 
” 
” 
>” 
”» 


Name 
Collins, L. J. 
Crathorn, S. C. 
Edwards, K. R. 
Gadd, J. 

Kilvert, J. R. 
Maplethorpe, K. E. 
Welsh, J. H. 
Wickstead, N. 


Town 
Luton 
Birmingham 
Bournemouth 
Dunstable 
Cheltenham 
Peterborough 
Birmingham 
Wigan 


INTERNAL CANDIDATES (207) 


September 21, 1949 


RESULTS 


Class Name 


Second Ambler, A. E. 
Bilson, B. 
Blackett, W. D. 
Blakemore, T. 
Briggs, L. 

Bruce, D. T. 
Campbell, J. McT. 
Churm, S. 
Cartwright, T. C. 
Clark, P. 
Connolly, G. P. 
Crawford, A. K. 
Currie, R. MacA. 
Fuller, B. J. 
Galloway, W. P. 
Gibbs, H. J. 
Guthrie, R. J. 
Haldane, J. J. 
Hastings, A. C. 
Kennedy, B. McK. 
Kerr, J. 

Lewis, J. N. 
Longbottom, N. 
Mamers, B 
Martin, H. S. 
Marsh, A. 
Maskell, A. 
Mason, J. D. 
Matthews, E. 
McDermott, M. D. 
Mewett, A. R. 
Millar, C. M. 
Monks, R. 
Munroe, R. H. 
Murray, D. Dundee 
Narbrough, W. T. a 
Noke, S. C. rmingham 
Ollerenshaw, N. Bradford 
Philip, K. T. Dundee 
Quelch, R. G. Westminster 
Robinson, A. E. Harrogate 
Shuttleworth, J. Bradford 
Simons, K. T Bristol 
Stewart, J. C. Glasgow 
Smith, T. B. Glasgow 
Stringer, D. Huddersfield 
Warburton, F. J. Manchester 
Welding, J. B. Manchester 
Young, J. R. Glasgow 


Ordinary Grade (Single Subject) Examination in 
Gas Engineering to qualify to sit for the Diploma in 
Gas Engineering (Supply) (Manufacture) (1) 


Class Name College 
First Smith, H. R. Manchester 


Higher 


College 


East Ham 
Leicester 
Darlington 
Birmingham 
Glasgow 
Glasgow 
Glasgow 
Manchester 
Westminster 
Enfield 
Wigan 
Westminster 


Westminster 
Edinburgh 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Edinburgh 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Birming: 
Chesterfield 
Manchester 
Derby 
Westminster 
Bradford 
Derby 
Birmingham 
Enfield 
Glasgow 
Manchester 
Westminster 


Grade Certificate in Gas Engineering 


” 


Ordinary Grade 


Class 

First 
” 
”> 


” 
Second 


” 
” 


Holton, L. A. 
Johnson, D. 
Lockwood, H. T. 
Lush, R. W. L. 
Nicholson, D. A. 
Peters, W. J. 
Powe, M. J. 
Reeves, T. A. 
Spruce, F. W. 
Whiteley, D. 
Whitfield, D. C. 
Williams, E. C. 


Swindon 
Broadstairs 
Reading 
Southampton 
Clevedon 
London 
Hove 
Taunton 
Staines 
Manchester 
Skegness 
Southport 
Mexborough 


Certificate in Gas Engineering 


(Manufacture) (24) 


Name 
Butler, J. D. 
Duignan, D. H. 
Jenkins, D. H. 
Jones, D. A. 
Baines, R. 
Barker, D. G. 
Brewer, E. H. 
Brown, R. B. 
Bunker, P. J. 
Dalby, D. P. 
Freeth, P. F. G. 
Gardner, J. 
Grime, K. P. 
Higton, C. W. 
Johns, E. J. 
Langdon, H. C. 
Morris, F. G. 
McHugh, J. 


Robinson, W. 
Smith, F. E. 
Walters, R. J. 


Town 
Swindon 
Kidderminster 
‘Torquay 
Southampton 
Fleetwood 
Stanmore 
Scunthorpe 
Doncaster 
Brighton 
Morpeth 
Southampton 
Sheffield 
Leyland 
Sheffield 
Bideford 
Torquay 
Exmouth 
Carlisle 
Darwen 
Totnes 
Doncaster 
Blackpool 
Smethwick 
Margate 


Ordinary Grade (Single Subject) Examination in 
neering to qualify to sit for the Diploma in 


Gas E: 
Gas 


Class 
First 


” 


ngineering 


Name 
Blacker, R. J. 
Partington, C. G. 


(Supply) 


(Manufacture) (2) 


Town 
Bath 
Kirkcaldy 


Higher Grade Certificate in Gas 


(Manufacture) (31) 

Class Name 
First Greenway, A. S. 

99 Spencer, A. 

9 Sullivan, K. Wigan 
Second Arbery, W. W. Westminster 

Ashworth, J. C. Halifax 

99 Craven, D. Bradford 

» Drabble, J. S. Sheffield 

ms Faulkner, P Manchester 

a Forsyth, W. Glasgow 

ae Griffiths, A Birmingham 

99 Harcus, J. Edinburgh 

2 Hodgson, J. Edinburgh 

” Hood. phn 


Engineering 


College 
Birmingham 
Birmingham 


” 
» enkins, C. Birmingham 
” . Birming 
”» ¢ . . Glasgow 
» + Kidd, N.D. Halifax 
” E .G. Manchester 


+ J. 
Robertshaw, B. 
Scott, J. E. 
Sherratt, B. W. 
Smith, J. W. 
Taylor, C. H. 
Thomas, W. C. 
Webster, D. H. 
Wilkinson, H 
Wilson, W. Y. 
Winterburn. A. G. 

” Wright, V. R. 


Manchester 
Edinburgh 
Manchester 
Rotherham 
Dundee 
Bradford 
Dundee 
Westminster 
Bradford 


Ordinary Grade Certificate in Gas Engineering 
(Manufacture) (59) 
Class Name 
First Benson, R. A. Harrogate 
mm Burridge, K. A. Westminster 
a D.R. Westminster 
a » Cy Harrogate 
» .F. Westminster 
a Robertshaw, G. Derby 
ee Rowe, D. J. Plymouth & 


Devonport 
e* Saggers, R. F. E. Enfield 
a Tolliday, G. J. Westminster 
Trevor, J. N. Manchester 


College 


First 


Ordinary Grade Certificate in Gas Engineering 


Class 

First 
»”» 
” 
»”» 


(Supply) (29) 


Farr, A. G. R. 
Foster, L. 
Hardy, A. L. 
Hardy, F. J. 
Painter, F. E. 
Vaughan, B. L. 
Apsey, E. W. 
Bache, C. J. 
Bate, C. A. 
Burbage, E. G. 
Carr, J. 

Clarke, F. F. G. 
Cormack, J. D. 
Cosh, J. H. 
Folkes, V. S.A. 
Harris, R. C. 
Jacques, G. H. 
Jones, R. T. 
Judd, L. H. 
Lane, W. T. 
Mathieson, H. 
Matkin, R. B. 
Parker, R. M. 
Rigby, J. H. 
Seddon, F. 
Spriggs, L. 
Turner, E. A 
Williams, D. K. 
Young, R. H. 


Westminster 
Birming 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Bristol 
Cardiff 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Newcastle 
Westminster 
Bournemouth 
Westminster 
East Ham 
———- ter 
Birmingham 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Cardiff 


Westminster 
Birmingham 
Manchester 
Manchester 
Manchester 
East Ham 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 


(Supply) (83) 


Name 
*Appleton, R. C. 
Beeston, H. J. 

Ferry, A. R. 


Yeaman, A. G. D. 


Second Allen, R. E. 


College 
Liverpool 
Tottenham 
Westminster 
Tottenham 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Liverpool 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Birmingham 
Birmingham 
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Gas Consultative Councils Make a 


Promising Start 


Liaison with the Area Boards 


Membership of all the 12 Gas Consultative Councils appointed by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power under Section 9 of the Gas Act, 1948, is now 
practically complete and several of the Councils have held their initial 


meetings and settled broad lines of procedure. 


The majority of the members 


are nominees of panels of local authorities and the others represent com- 
merce, industry, labour, and the general interests of gas consumers and 


others interested in the development of gas. 


The Councils will meet at not 


less than three-monthly intervals. 


HE first meeting of the Wales Gas 

Consultative Council was held at 
Cardiff on Sept. 8, when the Chair- 
man, Alderman G. F. Hamer, C.B.E., 
iP., outlined the functions of the coun- 
cil. He explained that the council 
might, if it thought fit, invite any techni- 
cal officials of the area board to attend 
the meetings of the council, especially 
when technical matters were likely to be 
discussed, but any approach by members 
of the council to officials of local under- 
takings or the board should be made 
with tact and discretion, for while the 
board had the right to decline to permit 
any such approach, the Chairman of 
the board had intimated that he would 
offer no objection to any approach, 
provided it was for the purpose of seek- 
ing information. Anything in the 





nature of criticism, interference, or in- 
struction should be avoided, except at 
meetings of the council when members 
would have opportunity for expression 
of opinions. 

The first step for any dissatisfied con- 
sumer was to take up the matter in the 
ordinary way to the local manager. 
Only if he was still dissatisfied should 
he approach the council, though there 
might be matters of a general character 
which could be referred to the council 
straight away. The Wales Gas Board 
had instructed the managers of under- 
takings to give the members of the coun- 
cil every facility for obtaining informa- 
tion, but he hoped that if a member was 
approached by any dissatisfied con- 
sumer, he or she would not assume an 
undue amount of responsibility, but 





Examination Results (continued from page 


Class Name College 
Second Austin, S. E. Westminster 
”» B Southend 
” Barl L. Westminster 
ne & 3 Cheltenham 
” edford. Westminster 
” Broadbridge, H.W. Westminster 
” Brown, W. A. Southend 
% Buchanan, K. M. Edinburgh 
Butt, L. C. R. Cheltenham 
Chancellor, V. E. Manchester 
Coldman, E. J. Westminster 
Cooper, W. C. Birming 
Liverpool 
Tottenham 
Westminster 
Huddersfield 
Cardiff 


Harrogate 
Stoke 
Birmingham 
Birmingham 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Tottenham 
Harrogate 
Westminster 
Glasgow 
Glasgow 
Westminster 
Glasgow 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Cheltenham 
Tottenham 
Marsh, H. Tottenham 
Muggridge, E. J. Westminster 
Mundy, R. D. Cheltenham 
Murray, J. T. Dundee 
Palmer, P. J. Stoke 
Parish, P. H. W. Westminster 
Parker, F. E. Southend 
Parsons, A. G. East Ham 
Perry, J. W. Stoke | 
Plowright, J. W. Westminster 
Randall, E. M. Newcastle 
Reece, D. G. T. Tottenham 
Renton, J. P. Edinburgh 


Lockyer, D. ‘ 
Lofthouse, D. B. 
MacNamara, W. P. 
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Class Name 
Second Reynolds, A. W. 
” Richards, S. R. 
99 Rose, B. H. 
’ Ryan, P. G. 
” Ryan, ee 
” Saunders, A. E. 
99 Sayers, K. 
99 Smith, B. S. 
” Sole, P.A. 
% Soper, D. C. 
» Steedman, H. A. 
99 Steedman, J. Edinburgh 
” Stewart, J. G. Glasgow 
» « Stubbs, J. L. Westminster 
99 Thwaite, K. L. Cardiff 
» Tiffin, T. W. East Ham 
” Vernoit, A. S. Cheltenham 
99 Voice, A. D. T. Cheltenham 
99 Wanstall, A. R. Tottenham 
% Wharton, R. H. Westminster 
” Wood, W. F. Southend 
” Wooding, W. H. Liverpool 


Ordinary Grade (Single Subject) Examination in 
Gas Engineering to qualify to sit for the Diploma in 
Gas_ Engineering (Supply) (Manufacture) (4) 


Class Name College 

First Herbert, K. Manchester 
Ps Holt, R. A. Huddersfield 
» Maych, L. B. Manchester 
99 Potter, G. H. Birmingham 


* Denotes First Class Pass with Distinction in the 
Main Subject Examination. 
(b) Certificate in Gas Salesmanship and Consumer 
Service (5) 


Class Name 
First Clark, J. A. 
99 Lang, P. 
Second Elsey, G. D. J. 
» Kay, A. MacN. 
99 Taylor, E. J. 


College 
Tottenham 
Westminster 
Tottenham 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Tottenham 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Bristol 
Tottenham 


Town 
Manchester 
Andover 
Garforth 
London 
Slough 


(c) Common Preliminary Examination of the 
Engineering Joint Examination Board. 
Name Town 
King, A. Bristol 


would merely ascertain the facts and 
report them to the Secretary of the 
council who, after consultation with the 
Chairman, would take the necessary 
action. 

The Act required that every consulta- 
tive council should, in respect of each 
financial year, make to the board a re- 
port of the exercise and performance of 
the council on their functions during 
that year. By virtue of his position as 
Chairman of the council he (Alderman 
Hamer) was a part-time member of the 
area board, and would be able to act 


as a liaison between the council and the 
board. 


Local Committees 


It would be the duty of the council 
to prepare and submit to the Minister a 
scheme for the appointment of commit- 
tees or individuals to be local representa- 
tives of the council in the area. These 
committees and individuals were to con- 
sider the particular circumstances and 
requirements of ‘the locality which they 
represented, with respect to the supply 
of gas, and make reports to the coun- 
cil thereon. Further, they would be 
available to receive on behalf of the 
council, representations from consumers 
in those localities. Such local com- 
mittees should be made up of members 
of the council, representatives of local 
authorities, industry, women’s organisa- 
tions, &c., with a member of the coun- 
cil for the Chairman. 

There was a statutory obligation on 
the council to meet at least once in every 
three months. It was not yet known 
what amount of work would come be- 
fore them and he suggested that it would 
be well to meet again in the course of 
a month or two to consider the fre- 
quency of meetings. 


Appointment of Staff 


The council had powers, subject to 
the approval of the Minister as to num- 
bers, to appoint such officers as 
appeared to be requisite for the proper 
exercise and performance of its func- 
tions including the functions of any local 
committees or individuals. The Wales 
Gas Board would be responsible for the 
remuneration of any officers appointed 
by the council. The Minister had ap- 
proved the appointment of a_ personal 
assistant to the Chairman, and the post 
had been advertised. 

Further, it was necessary to appoint 
a Secretary to act on behalf of the 
council until such time as the council 
decided to make an appointment itself. 
The Minister had agreed that by mutual 
arrangement a member of the staff of 
the Gas Board might be seconded to 
carry out such duties until such time as 
the council felt that a permanent ap- 
pointment should be made. The Wales 
Gas Board had agreed to Mr. T. O. 
Jones, one of the solicitors to the Gas 
Board, being seconded for this work, 
and Mr. Jones had undertaken to carry 
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out the duties. It was also the responsi- 
bility of the area board to furnish the 
council with office accommodation. It 
was proposed to provide office accom- 
modation for the personal assistant in 
close proximity to the Chairman’s home. 
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The Wales Gas Board would make 
available in its offices at Cardiff office 
accommodation for the Secretary of the 
council and after the end of September 
the address would be 1 and 2, Windsor 
Place, Cardiff. 


High Aspirations of the North Western Area 


The North Western Gas Consultative 
Council met in Manchester on Sept. 9. 
Councillor C. E. P. Stott presided and 
Col. W. M. Carr, 0.B.E., Chairman of the 
North Western Gas Board was in 
attendance. 


The Chairman said the council 
met without the advantage of experi- 
ence, and with the obligation to create 
a tradition which would help those who 
would, in due course, inherit their task. 
The State had created a monopoly in 
the gas board and all monopolies had 
inherent weaknesses. In the previous 
set up, the local authority gas commit- 
tee or the company shareholders could 
be relied upon, ultimately, to find a 
corrective for sins of omission or com- 
mission, but these bodies had now dis- 
appeared and, in part, the council had 
taken their place. He said ‘in part’ ad- 
visedly. They had no concern with the 
administration of the industry; that was 
a matter for the gas board. They had 
no concern with the problems of the 
board as an employer of labour. Agreed 
machinery existed for the settlement of 
issues that might arise. The consulta- 
tive council had been established by 
Parliament for the specific purpose of 
watching the interests of the consumers, 
domestic, commercial and industrial. 


Supreme Effort 


He had had the good fortune to serve 
on the North Western Gas Board since 
its establishment, and therefore he knew 
something of the supreme effort that 
was being made to raise the standard 
of service throughout the area. Though 
he hoped they might be able to assist 
in bringing to the surface defects which 
had not been discovered, he anticipated 
that most of the faults were known, and 
steps were being taken to correct them. 
He knew something of the high aspira- 
tions of the Chairman (Col. Carr) and 
his colleagues, and the desire that the 
consumer should enjoy a standard of 
service hitherto unknown. The board 
assumed control of over 100 under- 
takings on May 1 and a considerable 
volume of work must be done before 
a reasonable measure of integration could 
be achieved and possible economies 
effected. It would be some time before 
the rhythm of routine work would be 
secured throughout the area, and longer 
still before major changes could be 
made. Radical changes could not be 
made over-night, and the standard of 
expectation could not outstep the possi- 
bility of achievement. Nevertheless the 
purpose of their appointment must be 
borne in mind. The State had brought 
them into being in order to organise 
public opinion, and, if necessary, to edu- 
cate the public to insist upon an ever- 
rising standard of achievement. 


The consumer must be educated to 
demand the best at the lowest price, and 


this applied not only to gas but also to 
gas appliances. Hitherto, the supplier 
had visualised the appliance as a means 
of enhancing the consumption of gas. 
Primarily, they required gas to be as 
cheap as possible, and in this connection 
he wished to direct attention to what he 
considered to be a defect in their scope. 
They could deal with problems in con- 
nection with gas, but it would surprise 
the council to learn that they could not 
deal with coke. 


It was now an accepted function of 
the gas industry to popularise the con- 
sumption of coke by the domestic con- 
sumers. The modern coke grate was 
cheap and enabled coke to be burnt 
with a more facile control than there 
was over coal in the average grate. It 
was now a cheap, clean, efficient fuel 
for the home. Its general use would 
clean the atmosphere of industrial towns 
The gas industry was equipped for the 
campaign for a smokeless fuel, either 
gas or coke, but while gas was their 
province, coke, which the industry sold, 
was not. At a recent meeting of Chair- 
men of Consultative Councils with the 
Minister of Fuel and Power and his 
officials, he had raised this as a matter 
which should be properly within their 
scope, and he formed the opinion that 
representations on this specific issue 
would be examined. He hoped they 
would all be prepared to examine the 
matter, and he would be happy to sub- 
mit their views to the Minister. 


Representation 


There was another matter upon which 
he thought it desirable a statement 
should be made. From correspondence 
he had received, from comments which 
had been made to him personally, from 
observations received at second-hand, 
and from Press cuttings, he was well 
aware that there was a large measure 
of disappointment at what was con- 
sidered to be the non-recognition of 
Strong claims to representation on the 
Council. Apart from himself, there 
were 23 representatives on the Council. 
Fourteen represented local authorities 
and were divided between county 
boroughs, non-county boroughs, urban 
district councils, rural district councils 
and county councils. The other nine 
represented chambers of commerce, in- 
dustrial users, trade unions, co-operative 
societies and women’s organisations, and 
one represented the Electricity Consul- 
tative Council in the area. 


The 14 representatives on the coun- 
cil were not delegates representing 14 
units of local government. If that were 
so then every authority in the area 
would have an equal claim, and there 
were over 200 local authorities. The 
representative from Manchester repre- 
sented the consumer in Warrington as 
much as he did the consumer in Man- 
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chester, and the representatives from the 
remote rural districts could exercise their 
concern for the city dweller. 


Colonel W. M. Carr, Chairman of 
the North Western Gas Board, said that 
the establishment of the consultative 
council was welcomed by his board be- 
cause of the great assistance it could 
render in focussing and co-operating 
with research into consumers’ require- 
ments. Consumer contacts must, of 
course, be maintained through personnel 
and staffs of the gas board in all! the 
localities which were served. They must 
be careful in regard to the new structure 
which they were now working to en- 
deavour to improve upon the individual 
service which had been rendered to con- 
sumers in the past. Their one objective 
must be to secure the provision of the 
cheapest and most efficient gas service 
to the public. A number of the mem- 
bers of the council had had experience in 
the past in the administration of the 
industry. He was sure he would be 
forgiven for saying that there were far 
too many people, even on the highest 
level, in administrations who did not 
appreciate the important part which the 
gas industry must play in the national 
economy. 


A Two-Fuel Industry 


The gas industry, as the Chairman had 
rightly mentioned, was a _ two-fuel in- 
dustry. They were producers and mar- 
keters of gas and coke, and were likely 
to remain so for many years to come. 
Coke was an essential part of their pro- 
duction and should be made readily 
available to all users of solid fuels. The 
overall efficiency of the industry de- 
pended upon the selling of coke just as 
much as the efficiency with which it 
sold its gas. There were three factors 
which affected the price of gas. The 
first main factor, of course, was the 
price which had to be paid for coal from 
which it was produced. The second 
factor was the price obtainable for by- 
products: coke, tar, benzole and 
ammonia. The third factor affected all 
industry, namely, the cost of labour. 


The new organisation which had been 
set up presented great opportunities, but 
many of them were fraught with con- 
siderable difficulties. There were the 
opportunities of co-ordinating and 
economising production by the elimina- 
tion ‘of inefficient units. This was 
something which would take time to do, 
but, as they all knew, the board was 
giving the problem its first and foremost 
attention. 


Municipal Results 


The board had taken control of 104 
undertakings in the area, of which rather 
more than half were formerly owned 
and operated by local authorities; in 
fact, if one took it on the basis of the 
quantity of gas sold rather more than 
60% of the gas was sold by Jocal 
authority undertakings. It had taken 
time, and it would take still more, to 
form a proper appreciation of the posi- 
tion generally. The accounts of the 
municipal undertakings for the last 
financial year were only just being re- 
ceived. Obviously, until the latest re- 
sults were available it was impossible to 
apprise what the trading position really 
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was. _ There was no means of assessing 
it. The information was now coming 
in, and they were arriving at a situation 
when they could appreciate what the 
trading position had been and whether 
undertakings had been operating at a 
profit. When he said ‘ profit,’ he meant 
whether they had a surplus on their 
trading account or whether they had a 
deficit Even so there were some 
undertakings which did not show a defi- 
cit on trading account but who, if they 
had continued into the present year, by 
reason of increases which had taken 
place in the cost of coal, would have 
shown a considerable deficit on the pre- 
sent year’s trading. He was anxious 
that that point should be clearly under- 
stood by the public. 


Price Adjustments 


He had stated publicly, immediately 
after vesting day, that there were 
gas undertakings which had been operat- 
ing at a loss. There were quite a num- 
ber of undertakings taken over which 
had been operating at a loss on the 
accounts that were then available. 
Those were the accounts for the year 
1947-1948, ended March 31, 1948. The 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1949, were not yet available. He had 
stated that there would have to be in- 
creases in the price of gas in those areas 
where such deficits had occurred. There 
were 16 such areas then known. There 
were others that they did not then know 
about which were operating at a loss 
or a deficiency. In other words. the 
revenue was less than the expenditure. 
In 12 cases price increases ranging from 
a minimum of three-tenths of a penny 
per therm to 3d. a therm were imposed. 
In two areas there was a _ reduction 
through the elimination of discounts. 
Since then the gas board had been able 
to review the financial position of the 
remaining undertakings within the area, 
and they were now approaching a posi- 
tion when they could make further deci- 
sions with regard to prices. 


Any proposals which the board might 
have to make would, in due course, be 
submitted to the council for their com- 
ments, and for that reason he did not 
propse, until the board had reached 
finality in their conclusions, to make 
any further reference to them. There 
were 63 cases in regard to which no 
price increase was necessary on present 
estimates, or where the price of gas was 
already so high that further rises, al- 
though justified, would be an uncon- 
scionable burden on consumers. So far 
as he had been able to see, in respect of 
about 47%. or just under half the total 
of gas sold, price increases might have 
to be made, affecting the price of gas 
in the area as a whole, by approximately 
0.6d. per therm. 


The board were seeking to establish 
the utmost efficiency. If the prices of 
coal and by-products and wages re- 
mained substantially as they were at the 
present time, then he would predict, 
without hesitation, that as a result of 
the board’s operation, as a result of 
economies which would take time to 
effect, and as the result of the consider- 
able time taken in the reorganisation and 
centralisation of works, they should be 
able to reduce the price of gas. That 
was the board’s objective. He wanted 
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the consultative council to appreciate 
that the price increases to which he had 
referred had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the new structure of the industry. 
They, or greater increases, would have 
had to be made by those who were at 
present operating the industry if they 
had remained in charge. 


It would be appreciated that the gas 
industry was in no different situation 
than any other industry. If costs of 
basic materials were mounting over 
which the industry had no control, then 
it could not avoid making an increase 
in price to the consumers. This had 
happened in the past. The fluctuation 
of price levels had affected the industry 
in the past and might do so in the 
future. But there remained a_ sub- 
stantial field for improvement; there 
were opportunities for co-ordination and 
centralisation by the elimination of the 
most inefficient units, to establish a 
machine by means of which the opera- 
tion costs would be substantially less 
than the average costs previously exist- 
ing in the undertakings which had been 
taken over by the gas board. 


The board were proposing at once to 
standardise throughout the North- 
Western area the selling costs of appli- 
ances. They were proposing to put 
on low hire-purchase terms the most 
efficient appliances obtainable to all con- 
sumers. The cost of the hire-purchase 


Decentralisation in 


The first meeting of the Southern Gas 
Consultative Council was held at 
Bournemouth, on Sept. 14, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. J. W. Moore 
(Bournemouth), who extended a warm 
welcome to Mr. O. R. Guard and Mr. 
S. E. Whitehead, Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman respectively of the Southern 
Gas Board. 


Mr. Guard, accepting the Chairman’s 
invitation to talk ay to the 
council, said he wanted to make it clear 
at the outset that this was probably the 
first and last time he would attend, be- 
cause although the operations of the 
council would interest him very much it 
was outside his province to take active 
part in its deliberations. The Chairman 
of the consultative council was a mem- 
ber of the Southern Gas Board by virtue 
of his office and would be fully aware 
of all policy and other decisions of the 
board. It was entirely within his (Mr. 
Moore’s) province to act as liaison be- 
tween the consultative council and the 
actual functional duties of the board, 
and there might be embarrassment if 
there were any contacts other than 
those laid down in the Gas Act. The 
duties of the council were generally to 
advise the board on matters which it 
considered should be done better than 
they were being done, and to look after 
the public interest. 


He was confident that the council 
could be of enormous value in an ad- 
visory capacity, and it must be left com- 
pletely free to advise as it thought best. 
He welcomed the opportunity of attend- 
ing on that occasion in order that he 
might give some indication of what 
had been done, and the general future 
policy of the board. The Minister had 
discussed matters with him as far back 
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rate and hire-rent would be the same in 
every undertaking in the North-Western 
area. It was the intention to raise the 
level of the service. The greatest im- 
portance was attached to the work done 
by employees who were effecting in- 
Stallations in the houses of consumers. 


The gas board proposed to make 
available throughout the area a scheme 
by which a consumer who was prepared 
to pay something like Is. per week 
to meet overheads would get gas at half 
cost. The board would consider ad- 
justments in the price of gas affecting 24 
undertakings before the end of the pre- 
sent month. 


Standing orders were adopted which 
provided for the admission of the Press 
to meetings of the council. A general 
purposes committee was appointed, the 
business of which would be conducted 
in camera. A nomination sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
setting up of district committees and to 
recommend appointments thereto. 


The Chairman presented statements 
from the North Western Gas Board re- 
porting adjustments in the price of gas 
affecting 16 undertakings, including re- 
duction in rates of cash discounts in two 
cases, together with a notification of a 
variation in the declared calorific value 
of gas supplied by the Chorley and 
Leyland undertakings. 


the Southern Area 


as August, 1948, and he came into full- 
time operation on Jan. 1. The board 
first decided that the important thing was 
to know where they were going before 
they did anything, and they designed an 
organisation on the basis that it was to 
be decentralised in the fullest sense of 
the term. They decided to avoid design- 
ing a structure which, on paper, stood 
for decentralisation but which in prac- 
tice might work its way back to some- 
thing that was centralised. They realised 
that the organisation must be operated 
on a commercial basis and that they 
were responsible for the control of pub- 
lic money, and short and long term im- 
provements in gas supply by means of 
integration and vtherwise, and also by 
increased technical efficiency. They 
had to get down to estimating profit 
and/or loss and to discuss general 
policies of revision and evaluation of gas 
prices throughout the area, bearing in 
mind the needs of the community. 


The board took over 63 undertakings 
on vesting day and there was entire 
agreement that there should be no heavy 
central control. It would have been 
wrong to build a structure from the top 
downwards, and they therefore started 
with the 63 producing units. They de- 
cided that the units must be put into 
groups and the groups into divisions, 
with a functional committee at the top. 
They evolved four main _ divisions, 
centred in the main on the larger under- 
takings in those divisions, and they 
were fortunate on the management side 
in having four divisional general man- 
agers of the highest calibre in the indus- 
try. The four divisional general man- 
agers, with the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the board, formed a func- 
tional management committee. The 
manager of the smaller unit was still 
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responsible individually for his under- 
taking and could bring any scheme be- 
fore his divisional general manager for 
technical or general discussion; and if 
the scheme had merit it could then be 
discussed in detail by the management. 
committee; then it could come to the 
board for policy decision. 


The board decided at the outset that 
the industry within the area must be 
run as a commercial concern for the 
public benefit. Under the Act they had 
to show a profit, to do their best to re- 
duce prices and to increase service to 
the consumer. It was not easy to 
achieve all those objects, but they had 
resolutely decided not to take the easy 
line of raising the price of .gas merely 
to balance their accounts. There were 
some very big problems to be worked 
out in regard to the efficient operation 
of the undertakings. One economy they 
might make was in the transportation 
of coal. The industry had had several 
shocks in the way of increased prices of 
coal, and a further shock recently was 
the decision that the Treasury should re- 
duce to a considerable extent the subsidy 
on coastal shipping. The larger under- 
takings in the Southern area received 
something like 60% of their coal by sea 
and were therefore badly hit by this 
latest decision. To an appreciable ex- 
tent, however, it was felt that transpor- 
tation costs might be reduced by the use 
of larger vessels, and steps were being 
taken in that direction. 


Financial Control 


On the question of financial control 
the board were custodians of public 
money and had adopted the principle of 
ensuring that all revenue came into a 
central account, so that there could be 
no question of money received on ac- 
count of the board being distributed for 
any purpose not approved by the board. 
Several development schemes amounting 
to many millions of pounds were in 
hand before the board took over. It 
had been found necessary to cancel 
some of those schemes, but others were 
going ahead. The board had aready 
done a considerable amount of main lay- 
ing to meet current needs and to satisfy 
the requirements of housing schemes. 
Among other projects that were well in 
hand was a bulk supply of gas from 
Bournemouth to Wareham and Swanage 
and a large new jetty, now nearing com- 
pletion, at Fortsmouth which would 
facilitate the handling of coal from 
larger vessels. A new 5 mill. cu.ft. per 
day water gas plant was being installed 
at Southampton. 

A lot of medium-sized undertakings 
were in a sorry state, and money spent 
on some of them would merely be 
wasted, but owing to continued shortages 
of materials it would be impossible to 
link them up in time to avoid expendi- 
ture on repairs without risk of failure 
of supply. Such circumstances were no 
reflection on the previous owners. Diffi- 
culties regarding repairs during the war 
were enormous, and immediately after 
the war it was almost impossible to 
secure labour and materials. It had 
been a question not of lack of effort on 
the part of the owners, but of lack of 
facilities. Every effort would be made 
to effect integration, and probably three 
or five works would be closed down in 
the next few years. 
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Turning to the question of prices Mr. 
Guard explained that the board had 
called for a budget based on the neces- 
sity for meeting the 3% interest on 
British Gas Stock issued in return for 
the securities of the former undertakings, 
which indicated a possible deficit. The 
board, however, had agreed that a 
general increase in gas prices was not 
acceptable. At the end of the year they 
would look into a scheme which would 
envisage a ceiling price throughout the 
area. Certain prices would have to 
come down to be economic, while others 
would have to be increased. Price 
structures built up over a period of years 
were almost impossible to relate to costs 
in some cases. At Bournemouth, for 
example, the former company, having 
built up big reserves, had been able in 
recent years to keep prices steady in 
spite of actual trading losses, but such 
reserves were not available to the board 
for that purpose. 


Rural Communities 


The needs of the rural communities 
would be studied by the board. Taxa- 
tion was a difficult problem. The board 
was subject to taxation and had a lia- 
bility under the central guarantee fund 
which was designed to provide against 
bad times, apart from sinking fund or 
internal reserves. It was obvious that 
the board must get more revenue, and 
that must be done by efficient manage- 
ment and increasing the volume of sales. 
There must be very careful thought be- 
fore imposing any increase in the price 
of gas, lest the increase should lead to 
a loss. They would get increased sales 
by reducing the price of gas, and by 
increasing efficiency. 

Apart from the fact that progress had 
been very substantial, the board had 
little reason to pat itself on the back. 
It had got through an enormous volume 
of work in a short time and it was 
operating with a very small headquarters 
staff. The total personnel at head- 
quarters, including the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman but excluding the 
part-time members of the board, num- 
bered 14. 

In an informal conversation Mr. 
Guard said the consultative council 
should regard itself as a buffer between 
the consumer and the board. Con- 
sumers’ complaints, other than those 
that could be settled directly with the 
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officials on the spot, would be made to 
the council, who would in suitable cases 
transmit them to the board. While the 
board would not interfere with the 
council, he, and he was sure Mr. White- 
head also, would be willing to come and 
explain any matters if they were in- 
vited to do so. He appreciated the 
difficulties of the rural areas, and Mr. 
Whitehead particularly was _ interesting 
himself in the question of pressures in 
the smaller areas. 


Some Black Spots 


Mr. Whitehead said there were some 
black spots in the area. In_ several 
places there was not sufficient gas. The 
board was doing its best, but it took 
anything up to two years to get pipes, 
and from three and a half to five years 
to install gas-making plant. 


Asked who was the price-fixing 
authority, Mr. Guard said theoretically 
the board fixed the price but in practice 
he anticipated that the council would 
be consulted. To a _ large’ extent 
prices would be determined by the 
operating costs of the unit, but other 
factors must be taken into account. 
There was no immediate intention of 
interfering with discounts and tariffs, and 
such price changes as were decided upon 
— be related to ‘advertised’ prices 
only. 


Finally, Mr. Guard mentioned that 
the Board had completed plans and got 
them passed for an entirely new works 
in the Isle of Wight. At present there 
were six or seven works on the island, 
some of which were uneconomic from 
a number of points of view. The new 
works would be really modern, and 
would take about five years to complete. 

After thanking Mr. Guard and Mr. 
Whitehead for their helpful advice, the 
council proceeded to routine business. 
Councillor Mrs. A. E. M. Oliver (Ports- 
mouth) was recommended to _ the 
Minister for approval as Deputy Chair- 
man of the council, and three divisional 
committees were appointed, to meet 
monthly or as often as required. It was 
agreed that the Press should be invited 
to the divisional committee meetings as 
well as those of the consultative council. 
The council will meet quarterly, alter- 
nately at Bournemouth and Reading, the 
next meeting being fixed for Reading on 
Dec. 14. 


Divisional Scheme for North Thames Area 


The inaugural meeting of the North 
Thames Gas Consultative Council was 
held on Sept. 15, at St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, with Councillor Edwin 
Bayliss, L.C.C., presiding. The council 
approved the appointment of Mr. Walter 
Elliott, who has been seconded from the 
North Thames Gas Board, to act as 
Secretary. 

The council approved a scheme for 
submission to the Minister of Fuel and 
Power for the formation of four area 
committees based on groups of local 
authorities in (a) Berkshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, (b) Middlesex and Surrey, (c) 
the Metropolitan area, and (d) Essex. 
The area committees will consist of ap- 
proximately 10 members qualified either 
by local residence or business interests, 


members of other local authorities in the 
area and representatives of local indus- 
try and commerce, organised labour and 
women’s organisations, if these interests 
are not already represented by members 
of the council. Standing orders were 
approved and the council agreed to the 
admission of the Press to all meetings of 
the council only. 


Formal notification was received of 
the reduction in the price of gas in the 
Commercial and Shoeburyness districts 
of the North Thames Gas Board. The 
next meeting of the Council will be held 
at St. Ermin’s Hotel, at 3.30 p.m. on 
Oct. 27. 


The council’s headquarters are at 19, 
Sheffield Terrace, Kensington, W.8. 
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The Thornton Cleveleys undertaking of the North Western Gas Board staged this 
effective display at the eighth annual Thornton Cleveleys Horticultural Show on 
Sept. 7-8. It aroused much interest among the large number of visitors to the show. 


Smoke Abatement 
Conference 


Over 400 delegates from local authori- 
ties, Government departments and scien- 
tific organisations will attend the annual 
conference of the National Smoke 
Abatement Society, at Harrogate, on 
Sept. 28-30. An address will be de- 
livered by the retiring President, Lord 
Simon of Wythenshawe, Chairman of 
the B.B.C. and of the Ministry of Fuel 
Committee that issued the ‘ Domestic 
Fuel Policy ’ report which included many 
proposals to promote domestic smoke 
prevention. 


Lord Simon will be succeeded in the 
Presidency by Dame Vera Laughton 
Mathews, who will be the first woman 
to hold the position. Formerly Director 
of the W.R.N.S., Dame Vera is a mem- 
ber of the South Eastern Gas Board and 
Chairman of the Domestic Fuel Con- 
sumers’ Council set up by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power after the nationalisa- 
tion of the coal mines. 


Mr. A. Blenkinsop, M.P., Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, Ministry of Health, will 
give an address on Sept. 30. The work 
of the Fuel Research Station of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, much of which directly assists 
smoke prevention, will be described by 
its Director, Dr. A. Parker. 


A session to discuss a problem of 
serious concern to many mining areas, 
that of burning colliery spoilbanks, will 
be opened by Mr. J. Carr, Chief Scien- 
tist of the No. 7 Area, East Midlands 
Division of the National Coal Board, and 
Mr. W. A. Damon, Chief Inspector of 
Alkali, &c., Works, Ministry of Health. 
A _ written contribution to this discussion 
will be read from Mr. T. C. Wurts, 
Allegheny County Smoke _ Control 
Officer, Pennsylvania. Finally, the con- 
ference will hear a review of the way 
in which the smoke prevention case 
appeals to those outside the movement. 
This will be given in a paper by Mr. E. 
Sinkinson, B.sc., Lecturer in Fuel Tech- 
nology, University of Leeds. 


Discussion is expected on a series of 
progress reports sent in by local authori- 


ties and other bodies. They will include 
reports on developments in Salford, 
Manchester, Coventry, Preston, Birming- 
ham, the City of London, and the 
Thames-side cement dust belt. Mr. 
Henry Burns, of the Los Angeles 
County Smoke Control administration. 
who is visiting this country to see what 
is being done here in smoke prevention, 
will give a statement on the work of his 
own organisation. 


Handling Gas Mains 


In the process of main-laying, the 
handling of heavy cast iron mains is 
frequently found to be difficult and 
awkward, particularly in built-up areas 
and narrow streets. The photograph 
(contributed by the Middlesbrough 
Division of the Northern Gas Board) 
illustrates the adaptation of a Chaseside 
shovel for the purpose of lifting and 
transporting pipes. The pipe being 
handled by the machine in the photo- 
graph is a 24 in. spun iron pipe 18 ft. 
long, which is part of a seven mile 
stretch of 24 in. main now being laid by 
the Middlesbrough gas undertaking. 


The Chaseside shovel in action. 


The method of adapting the Chaseside 
shovel for this purpose is simple and 
comprises two hooks bolted to either 
side of the shovel with a steel channel 
fixed to the back of the bucket as a 
stiffener. The advantage of this adapta- 
tion is that there is no delay in convert- 
ing the shovel from its normal purpose 
so as to enable it to be used as a crane. 
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As a combined machine for removing 
surplus excavated material, and as a 
crane for handling pipes it has proved 
extremely useful. The scheme was 
evolved and adapted by one of the work- 
men of the Middlesbrough undertaking. 


The Manchester District Association 
of Gas Engineers will open its new ses- 
sion on Sept. 30 with a visit to the gas 
plant works of R. and J. Dempster, 
Ltd., at Newton Heath, Manchester. 
The visit to the works, at 2 p.m., will be 
preceded by a luncheon at the Engineers’ 
Club, Albert Square, Manchester, at 
which the Chairman and Directors of 
the company will be the hosts. 


Welsh Industries Fair 


The Wales Gas Board’s stand at the 
Welsh Industries Fair (Sept. 5-10) took 
the form of an information bureau to 
give assistance on any application of 
industrial gas. A pictorial display was 
included illustrating industrial gas in- 
stallations within the Principality, and a 
wide range of literature was available. 


The Wales Gas Board's 


Bureau. 


Information 


Visitors to the exhibition took advant- 
age of the bureau, and many enquiries 
were received by the technicians in 
attendance. Many industrialists visiting 
the Fair expressed their appreciation of 
the services offered, and the results of 
the week indicate that as many new in- 
dustries have been started in Wales and 
Monmouthshire, the Wales Gas Board 
did well to put over their case for in- 
dustrial gas. 


Coal production continues to rise with 
a total of 4,233,700 tons for the week 
ended Sept. 10, an increase of 22,100 
tons over the previous week’s total of 
4,211,600 tons. Tonnage lost over the 
same period due to stoppages, &c., 
amounted to 48,700 tons, 2,500 tons 
more than in the week ended Sept. 3. 
Manpower figures for the week ended 
Sept. 3 show a further decline to 
716,600 with a total loss of 1,000 over 
the previous week. Of this total, 200 
were face workers. Gas production 
figures show an increase of 40.2 mill. 
cu.ft. for the week ended Sept. 9 over 
the previous week’s total of 8,635.5 mill. 
cu. ft. Electricity supplies also increased 
by 5.7 mill. units over the total of 
751.1 mill. units for the week ended 
Sept. 2. 





New Series 


MONG the many problems of the 
post-war period was the provision of 

a gas cooker to be used for the replace- 
ment of the early patterns still in use. 
This matter was bound up with many 
others experienced in the change back 


This view shows the first stages of con- 

struction round which the cooker is 

built: Cast iron front frame and legs; 

oven with insulation and_ front-reading 
Regulo. 


from war-time to peace-time production, 
not the least being the shortage of major 
materials employed in cooker produc- 
tion. Appropriate committees within the 
gas industry gave consideration to the 
specification of what sort of cooker was 
needed, and in due course this was 
issued to the manufacturers. 

In tackling this question Radiation 
Ltd. realised that the first essential was 
to give the industry and ultimately the 
consumer the best possible value for 
money. The new cooker had to be 


The Hotplate of the No. 3180 Cooker 
has one drilled ring burner for rapid 
boiling, one small Rado burner, one 
medium Rado burner, and a large grill. 


handsome, rugged, efficient, and easy 
to clean; to be designed for quantity 
production and yet maintain a high stan- 
dard of finish; to be distinctive and yet 
meet the differing requirements of the 
great mass of consumers throughout the 
country; to have a pleasing form and 
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of Cookers 


appearance and at the same time great 
strength to withstand the rough treat- 
ment it might get in transit and in the 
consumer’s home. For economy of 
maintenance the cooker had to be simple 
in construction so that it could be dis- 
mantled quickly and easily for the fitting 
of replacement parts. 

Radiation Ltd. set out to combine 
these virtues in the New World No. 3180 
Series cooker here described. 


It was realised that there would be 
a large demand for this cooker, and 
taking advantage of the knowledge and 
experience in manufacture gained during 
the war years, Radiation Ltd. made 
arrangements for its production on a 
suitable scale. The following is a brief 
specification. 


The interior of the oven is of liberal 
dimensions. with inside measurements 
16 in. high x 18 in. wide x 14 in. deep 
back to front; it is vitreous-enamelled 
throughout and has rounded corners for 
easy cleaning. The single oven burner 
is located at the back and the patented 
design of its housing ensures correct heat 
distribution. The oven heat is con- 
trolled by a front-reading Regulo. Oven 
door sealing is effected by a close-fitting 
door with the new form of flexible, stain- 
resisting steel strip. A safety oven tap 
is fitted and there is a connecting point 
for a gas match. The oven fitments 





The Hotplate shown is of Cooker No. 
§. 4180. There are four boiling burners 
—one drilled ring for rapid boiling, one 
small Rado and two medium Rado 
burners, plus the grill burner which is 
standard to all hotplates of this series. 


comprise two grid shelves which are 
carried on a new form of runner em- 
bassed in the oven sides, giving a clean 
oven interior. A cake tray and a meat 
tin are provided. 


The cooker is available with a choice 
of four hotplates. The open-bar hot- 
plate has either two Rado boiling 
burners and one drilled ring burner 
(Cooker No. 3180) or alternatively three 
Rado burners and one drilled ring 
burner (Cooker No. 4180). 


The semi-solid type hotplate has the 
same assortment of boiling burners— 
i.e., three on the §.3180 and four on the 
§.4180—but the two smooth, removable 
hotplate sections are in Radar grey 
vitreous-enamelled cast-iron with loose 
cast-iron black vitreous-enamelled pan 
supports. There are no loose burner 
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carriers in any of these hotplates. Each 
is equipped with a large and efficient 
grill. The hotplate is fitted with Vertico 
taps, and a grill pan (black vitreous- 
enamelled) and grid are provided. 

The cooker is supplied in Radar grey 
vitreous-enamelled finish, with the ex- 
terior door panel and crownplate in 
white vitreous-enamel. It is available 
with platerack and white  vitreous- 
enamelled wallplate, or with an 8 in. 
white vitreous-enamelled splashplate. 


This new Radiation cooker should, in 


New World Cooker No. S. 4180 with 
platerack and wallplate. 


the difficult times ahead, prove of wel- 
come assistance in enabling the gas in- 
dustry to maintain the cooking load. 


Trade News 


News of the latest product of Han- 
cock and Co. (Engineers), Ltd., oxygen 
cutting machine manufacturers of Pro- 
gress Way, Croydon, is given in a recent 
catalogue. The Hancock electronically 
controlled oxygen cutting machine, or 
the ‘sixth drive’ as it is called, is des- 
cribed as the perfect combination of 
mechanical precision and accuracy. It 
consists of a modified longtitudinal pro- 
filing machine and an electronically con- 
trolled tracer drive. 


Jacks, hand winches, travelling chain 
blocks and gravity roller conveyors are 
the subjects dealt with in the first of 
three leaflets received from Thomas W. 
Ward, Ltd., Albion Works, Sheffield. 
Available at depdts throughout the 
country for immediate delivery the stock 
mentioned is, for the most part, new and 
the remainder practically so. Other 
subjects dealt (with in the remaining 
leaflets are portable air compressors 
which are available for either hire or 
purchase, and a portable belt conveyor 
for the loading of vehicles, &c. More 
complete details of these products may 
be obtained from Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.?, 
or direct from Sheffield. 
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Gas in 
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France 


From Our Own Correspondent 


to the proceedings of the June Congress of the 

Association Technique de 1l’Industrie du Gaz en 
France, which this year was held at Lyons, and more 
briefly to the London Congress of the International Gas 
Union. Our French colleagues were evidently pleased 
with their visit to London. Our contemporary writes: 
‘Those who had the happy privilege of attending have not 
forgotten the kindly feeling with which they were received 
in the British capital, and all returned with pleasant 
memories of the too short days they passed there. Old 
friendships were renewed, new ones were formed, and it 
was curious to note the pleasure felt by everyone in 
meeting again, resuming contact and exchanging ideas 
after 12 years of interruption which for many of them 
had been years of isolation.” The reception given to the 
French communications and the sometimes animated dis- 
cussions which they evoked are all, says the Editor, to the 
honour of French gas technique of which they show once 
more its lively ana competent vigour (l’ardent et puissant 


T's. July issue of the French Gas Journal is devoted 


. dynamisme). 


This same dynamisme was in evidence a few days later at 
Lyons in the family reunion of technicians from all parts 
of the French territories, assembled to hear the reports of 
the many activities of the ATG and to discuss no less than 
39 technical communications. M. Prégermain, at the end of 
the second and last year of his tenure of the Presidency, 
opened the Congress on Tuesday, June 21. He emphasised 
the fact that under the new régime the Association continued 
to fill its rdle as the vehicle of information, the means of 
publishing and discussing technical development, the dissemina- 
tion of education within the industry, and liaison with ‘ our 
colleagues and friends abroad.’ Among other activities of 
the Association was the award of the Stamp of Approval 
—NF/ATG—to appliances complying with its standards and 
here M. Prégermain expressed the view that it was time the 
authorities facilitated the task of reputable manufacturers by 
making the possession of this stamp compulsory for all 
appliances offered for sale. This would be a guarantee to 
users that they would be sure to buy only substantially con- 
structed apparatus of high efficiency combined with security 
from the hygienic point of view. His concluding words were: 
‘Our industry is not a creator of energy in the sense in which 
one uses the word creation when alluding, for example, to 
the construction of hydro-electric installations. But by a 
rational use of coal with the maximum efficiency of the gas 
industry is none the less a creator of energy and in this way 
it contributes to the national prosperity.’ 


Cost and Selling Prices 


M. le Guellec, President of the Council of Administration 
of Gaz de France, referred to the price of gas, which, he said, 
was only 7.8 times its price before the war. Coal costs 25 
times as much as before the war, salaries and charges more 
than 10 times, and other expenses 20 times, giving a weighted 
average of 17. The selling price of gas has been kept down 
to 13.5 times that of pre-war, but the difference between cost 
and selling prices remains considerable. Parliament had given 
the Government until July 1 to regulate this matter, but no 
decision had yet been taken. Sketching a rapid picture of the 
importance of the gas industry in French production, taking 
the index of the volume of industrial production for the year 
1948 (on the basis of 100 for 1938) gas had a coefficient of 
152, coming before rubber (148), electricity (139), and the 
chemical industry (128). The indexes for March, 1949, were 
better still with gas at 186, followed by glass (170), metals (146), 
electricity (140). 


M. Ch. Gros, Director of Propaganda, submitting the report 
of the Society for the Development of Gas in France, an- 
nounced details of their operations. These include the publi- 
cation of a book on Gas and Education in Domestic Economy, 
a Gas Album for Architects, two new brochures in the collec- 


tion ‘Gas in the Reconstruction,” numerous articles on indus- 
trial and commercial applications of gas in ‘France Ener- 
gétique,’ propaganda of the use of coke, and various items of 
information issued to salesmen. Fer the first time a report 
was rendered to the Congress of the activities of the Industrial 
Section. Two passages in this report may be noted: ‘Gas is 
king every time when flexibility in operation and precision in 
regulation are in question, but unfortunately this fact is not 
sufficiently known by users themselves and appliances are not 
always the best adapted to bring out these qualities.’ And, 
‘Clients complain sometimes of the high cost of gas, but it 
is possible to convince them that the gas-calorie is a Noble 
calorie for which it is normal to pay a high price and that 
its qualities justify its price provided that its use is reserved 
for applications to which its characteristics are appropriate.’ 


Technical Discussions 


The 39 technical communications, for the presentation 
and discussion of each of which only 25 minutes - could 
be allowed, covered a wide range of technical and scientific 
detail. M. Giraud, of Quimper, described an arrangement of 
the Sigma calorimeter and the governor A.R.P. to control the 
calorific value of the mixture of coal gas and diluents. M. R. 
Masson, of the Lorraine Coalfields, described the methods 
of analysis and test used at the experimental station at 
Marienau; these methods are directed particularly to the study 
of the physical and physico-chemical properties affecting the 
phenomena of carbonisation. Determination of the mineral 
matter contained in coal was discussed by M. Georgiadis, of 
the Bassin du Nord and du Pas-de-Calais. The cracking of 
oil and its use in the production of town gas were treated 
in three papers, a description of laboratory work at Nanterre, 
an installation of the GEIM producer at Maintenon, and 
three examples of oil cracking in retorts at as many works. 
Two papers dealt with the properties and characteristics of the 
coals of Lorraine and their behaviour on carbonisation. M. 
Lécutier, of Algiers, described a graphical method for deter- 
mining the optimum point at which to terminate distillation 
in retorts from the point of view of gaseous calories produced 
in relation to calories used for heating, and its application 
to a particular installation in which tertiary air at 1,000°C. 
was introduced in the combustion chambers. In the discussion 
of a paper describing the mass production of cheap oxygen in 
the U.S.A., M. Bazille showed that the efficiency of producers 
using oxygen was practically the same as that of the standard 
water gas plant taking into account the energy expended in the 
production of the oxygen, but the accompanying advantages 
of the use of oxygen could not be ignored. M. Bolzinger, of 
the Research Department, discussed the transmission of heat 
in water tube condensers and methods for the determination 
of the shape and dimensions of this apparatus. M. Allain 
dealt with the fundamental principles of the removal of tar 
from the gas stream by shock as in the P. & A. extractor, 
which, he said, had never so far been studied systematically. 


M. Crouzet described methods for the determination of the 
value of materials for dry purification; the examination of 
seven different varieties resulted in the conclusion that while 
none of these was sufficiently good to replace ‘Lux’ the 
simultaneous use of materials with complementary charac- 
teristics ensured continued good working of purifiers. M. 
Clapier discussed conditions favourable to the economic use of 
the tower purifier, while M. Taubert, of the Research Depart- 
ment, discussed tests on a semi-industrial scale on a process 
of liquid purification based on the reducing action of a ferric 
ferro-cyanide, which it is claimed gives a gas showing no sign 
on the lead acetate paper; the process requires a strict control 
of the ammonia and complementary operations are required 
to ensure the total recovery of ammonium salts. M. Brabant 
indicated that in Belgium there was a tendency to abandon 
dry purification, costly in maintenance, in favour of liquid 
purification with carbonate of soda. M. Lécutier, however, 
expressed the view that dry purification is low in cost if care 
is taken to avoid excessive man-handling. 


The odorisation of gas was the subject of a posthumous 
paper by M. Limousin, late Inspector in the South-West Divi- 
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sion where natural gas supply is assuming some importance. 
M. de Poncins discussed the chemistry of the macromolecule 
as applied to the study of the chemical composition of coal, 
coke, and tar. He said that the ‘ cokefication’ of coal passed 
through the three stages as the temperature rose: degradation 
of the macromolecules of the coal, thermo-hardening of the 
pasty mass, and graphitisation or metallisation of the coke. 
Another contribution dealt with the states in which carbon 
exists in metallurgical cokes. 


Distribution Problems 


A number of papers were devoted to the organisation of 
distribution and problems arising out of it. Space-heating 
problems claimed three papers, one on the use of the heat 
pump, one on mixed heating by gas and coke. and one on 
the calculation of heating by radiation. Industrial gas furnaces 
were treated in three papers, one on insulation, one on their 
use in the confectionery of sugar, and one on the modern 
gas-heated tunnel oven in the ceramic industry, in the last of 
which the many advantages and high economy of this type 
of oven were strongly emphasised. There was a paper on the 
use of infra-red drying apparatus and finally one on the causes 
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of accidents with bottled gas and the regulations in force to 
avoid them. 


Among the visits on the programme was that to the gas- 
works at La Mouche, where manufacture for a number of 
small works outside Lyons is being concentrated. Gas is made 
in two batteries each containing 30 small chamber ovens, 
9.8 ft. high by 19.7 ft. long by 11 in. to 13 in. wide, each 
capable of carbonising 3.7 tonnes of coal in 14 to 24 hours, 
supplemented by three Humphreys and Glasgow blue water 
gas plants each of 1 mill. cu.ft. daily capacity and by gas 
generated in Marischka producers which also serve the ovens 
with fuel gas. The water gas plant is entirely automatic and 
is operated without a relief holder. Two further batteries 
each to contain 35 small chambers of the same dimensions 
are in course of construction. 


On June 28, at Limoges in the presence of a numerous 
company of local celebrities and representatives of Gaz de 
France, a modern gas-fired tunnel oven for porcelain firing 
was inaugurated. The installation now contains two tunnel 
ovens, one for biscuit and one for glazing. The glazing oven 
is 35 m. long. The pieces are placed on wagons which travel 
slowly through the oven in 20 hours. The oven is equipped 
with 48 gas burners giving a temperature of 1,410°C. 


The Festival of Britain 


GAS HEATING SELECTED FOR 


REMARKABLE feather in the cap of the gas in- 
dustry which cannot but add to its prestige is the 
decision taken by the L.C.C. architects and engineers 

concerned with the design of the Concert Hall for the 
South Bank to use gas not only in the kitchens but for 
heating throughout the building. 


The site for this magnificent building, the completion of 
the first stage of which will coincide with the Festival of 
Britain (1951) was considered in relation to the development 
of the South Bank as a whole. The new river wall, sweeping 
round from the County Hall to Waterloo Bridge, will regain 
many acres of land, and will transform this length into a 
continuous stretch of garden. The concert hall is sited be- 
tween Hungerford Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, and will have 
the advantage of this new garden frontage. Its position at 
the Hungerford Bridge side of this area allows room for the 
development of the National Theatre building, and in order 
tc take advantage of the views of the river, the main foyer 
of the concert hall is raised well above the exisiing South 
Busk level. 


The peculiarities of the site area were such as to render 
impossible the construction of both large and small halls with 
their attendant services on one level. Accordingly they were 
planned at different levels, with the foyer, on a plane with 
the new gardens, between the two. Thus it will de possible 
to enter the building from either level, the low level approach 
at Belvedere Road or the high level approach at Hungerford 
Bridge. At terrace level will be an extensive circulation and 
reception area, central in position and readily accessible from 
all parts of the building. The two halls and the foyer are, 
of course. the essential elements of the building, but the 
overall design must make provision for a considerable amount 
of ancillary equipment. Much of this will be placed around 
the main auditorium, enabling the whole to be contained in 
an outer envelope which serves the two-fold purpose of unify- 
ing the design and excluding outside noise. In fact, the 
main auditorium itself becomes an inner core to the building. 
protected on all sides by its enclosing envelope, and poised 
above the main reception and circulating area. This arrange- 
ment permits the installation of an upper and lower restaurant 
on the river front and within the main foyer space. The 
whole of the structure will be of reinforced concrete, but will 
be faced externally with Portland stone. Internally, as well 


NEW CONCERT HALL 


as externally, special attention is being given to the quality 
of finish, and it is hoped that the building will be enriched 
by the work of outstanding contemporary painters and 
sculptors. 


In the main auditorium seating accommodation for about 
2,900 is provided in two main tiers, and the choir seating for 
250 will also be available to the public on occasions. Standing 
room for approximately 300 is provided in the side galleries, 
giving total accommodation for 3,450. The platform provides 
for an orchestra of 100 and a full concert organ, in addition 
to the facilities for the choir. 


The small hall, it: which seating accommodation is provided 
for 750 with separate access, is planned for chamber music, 
cinema projection, dramatic performances, recitals, &c., and 
has a stage platform with proscenium opening and a hanging 
loft for the quick disposal of scenery. The main foyer is 
planned as promenade space, equipped with its own bar, 
and may be used either for concert hall purposes or for 
other uses such as receptions and dances. It has a large 
floor area, some considerable part of which could be treated 
as a dance floor. The whole of the top floor over the back- 
stage accommodation is reserved for exhibition space amount- 
ing to about 7,200 ft. super, and consisting of a suite of 
specially lighted rooms intercommunicating and having separate 
staircase and lift access. Adjacent to this are two meeting 
rooms which could be used for lectures and other purposes, 
one seating 200 and the other 100 persons. In addition, two 
further reception suites when not in use for other purposes. 
could be made available for letting. 


The two restaurants already mentioned will have accom- 
modation for 700 people, with serveries connected with the 
kitchens planned on a lower floor. It is so arranged that if 
the whole area is not required simultaneously, various portions 
can be used separately; for example, a restaurant for 300 
and a small dance floor could be made available for letting. 
while a separate restaurant serving meals to the general public 
was kept in operation. Separate access can be maintained 
for the various users. Both foyer and restaurant have direct 
connection with the new terrace and riverside gardens, and 
an open-air service of meals could be provided in suitable 
weather. Details of the kitchens are not complete, but it 
can be revealed that they will be mainly gas installations. 

The main concert hall and small hall will be warmed and 
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air conditioned by the downward discharge system and ex- 
tracts under the auditorium floors and balcony. If it should 
be found necessary to cool the building in summer, provision 
is made in the structure to allow an installation to be 
inserted later to safeguard the auditorium conditions at peak 
periods. The foyers, exhibition space, meeting rooms, choir 
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for completion after the close of the Festival of Britain 
Exhibition towards the end of 1951. It is of great interest 
to note that this division of accommodation into two stages 
takes place on a line formed by the constructural separation 
of these two parts of the plan for the purpose of sound 
insulation 








The Concert Hall Group when complete. Sections referred to by key numbers are as follows: 1, Stage; 2, electrical shop; 
3, stage basement; 4, exhibition gallery; 5, changing room; 6, orchestra practice room; 7, theatre; 8, ventilation; 9, organ; 


10, practice room; 11, theatre; 12, auditorium; 13, lower foyer; 14, restaurant; 15, wash up; 16, car park. 


The boilers will 


be housed in the basement on the right of the diagram. 


practice room, and the restaurants will be plenum heated with 
supplementary direct heating by radiators and floor panels. 
Other associated rooms will have direct heating by means of 
radiators, and mechanical ventilation as and where necessary; 
the kitchens will have mechanical extraction and a warmed 
fresh air supply. Hot water supply to the kitchens will be 
from part of the central plant. 


In the interest of efficiency and space saving, vertical gas- 
fired boilers have been selected for the provision of space 
heating; and hot water boilers each with an output of 64 mill. 
B.Th.U., the water being circulated by pumps. To feed this 
installation, a 15-in. main is being laid. 


The domestic hot water supply will be undertaken by three 
vertical gas-fired boilers each of 601,000 B.Th.U. capacity. 
These will supply hot water to two calorifiers from which it 
will be circulated to the whole building. 


Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the whole under- 
taking is the ingenious manner in which the building will be 
completed in two sections. It was realised that, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary steel supplies, the building 
would have to be constructed in reinforced concrete. This 
renders impossible the completion of the entire building by 
May, 1951. The plans therefore provide for the building to 
be constructed in two sections, the first section only being 
completed by this date. This first section. comprising five- 
sixths of the total cubic capacity, will include the concert 
hall proper (with temporary changing rooms for performers), 
with its approaches, foyers, restaurant, heating, ventilating 
and electrical equipment, kitchen, a car park and terrace, with 
the usual minor ancillary services. The temporary changing 
rooms for performers and accommodation for the administra- 
tion will be located in areas which will in the completed 
building be allocated to refreshment bars and promenade 
foyers on the upper floors. It will also necessitate a temporary 
pavement area next Belvedere Road on the site of the second 
section which will be used by the Festival Authorities, to- 
gether with a temporary ramped approach to the main entrance 
and foyer. The plans provide for a satisfactory architectural 
treatment of the temporarily unfinished end of the building. 
The small hall, stage block, dressing rooms, exhibition suite 
and permanent accommodation for the administration, chang- 
ing rooms for soloists, orchestra and chorus, and the work- 
shops for technicians, will all be comprised in the second, or 
remaining, section of the work which will have to be left 


When completed the concert hall group will constitute a 
building absolutely unique in this country. The accommoda- 
tion for orchestral concerts in London is notoriously inadequate, 
but in addition to solving this problem in superb fashion, 
the new building will provide facilities for the many Societies 
interested in the theatre or the arts. Its contribution to 
London is far greater than that, however; it is a vital part 
of an attractive new water front stretching from County Hall 
to Waterloo Bridge. 


The choice of gas as the principal fuel for heat services in 
this L.C.C. concert hall is a cause for just pride on the part 
of the industry, and all credit is due to the architects and 
engineers concerned for their foresight. The architect is 
Robert H. Matthew, a.R.1.B.4., Chief L.C.C. Architect, in asso- 
ciation with a specialist team of designers led by Dr. J. L. 
Martin, the Deputy Architect. The Council’s Chief Engineer, 
J. Rawlinson, M.B.E., M.LCE., is responsible for the 
mechanical and electrical installations including the design 
of the boiler house and the installation of its equipment. 


THE SHAMROCK’S CLEAN HEAT 


The Shamrock Hotel, Houston, U.S.A., is the newest hotei 
in the States. It is an 18-storey building on a 14-acre site. 
The hotel, modern to the n’th degree, naturally makes exten- 
sive use of gas. Steam is generated for the hotel in three 
Babcock and Wilcox 26,500 Ib./hr. boilers fired by high 
pressure gas. These boilers have completely automatic com- 
bustion control. The hotel is completely air conditioned in 
systems of which gas generated steam is an essential part. 
The rooms are provided with units concealed under each 
window. For these units high pressure air is dried by a solu- 
tion of lithium chloride, the lithium chloride being regenerated 
by gas generated steam. 

The various kitchens throughout the building are operated 
either by direct firing or by the use of gas generated steam. 
The main gas range bank in the main kitchen utilises 13 heavy 
duty smooth top ranges, and gas radiant equipment provides 
controlled heat for all grilling operations. Heavy duty gas 
equipment also provides the baking facilities. 

A feature of the guest room system is that it operates as 
a warm air heating system on cool mornings and evenings, 
and in the colder weather changes: over to function as a 
hot water heating system. The hotel has 1,000 rooms and 35 
separate air conditioning systems. The total cost is said to 
be $20 mill. 
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WILLIAM YOUNG MEMORIAL LECTURE * 
By DR. J. G. KING, O.B.E., Director, Gas Research Board 


has conferred upon me in inviting me to give this William 

Young Lecture. This is, I believe, the 18th Lecture, 
but only the second time one individual has been twice 
honoured. 


if is a high honour which the North British Association 


The years are passing and a time must come when direct 
links with William Young will have gone. In my case a link 
still remains in that I worked with, and came to know inti- 
mately, the late Sir George Beilby, who was the first Director 
of Fuel Research, and who collaborated with William Young 
between 1880 and 1890 in the design of retorts for shale 
distillation. 


The important part played by William Young in the gas 
industry of his time is well known to you. Looking back on 
it today one is struck particularly by the fact that all his 
scientific advances were made from first principles and appar- 
ently without knowledge of the more fundamental work of 
contemporary scientists, which might have helped him greatly 
had he known of it. Secondly, one realises his intense interest 
in the explaining of scientific facts to others in lectures, which 
he illustrated by practical experiment in the Faraday style. 
The prime objective of these lectures was to demonstrate that 
the industrial process was simply a larger sphere for the 
reactions and phenomena of the laboratory, that the same 
laws and principles obtained, and that the continued applica- 
tion of scientific thought was, therefore, the best means of 
improving existing processes and devising new ones. Incident- 
ally, he made good use for this purpose of the platform pro- 
vided by the North British Association, which was formed a 
few months before he obtained his first gasworks managership 
(1862). It is this aspect of William Young’s work on which 
I would speak now. 


The world has now become very research-conscious and 
extensions of research programmes have become a matter 
almost of everyday news, but in some fields there still remains 
a serious gap between research work and the development of 
new knowledge to the stage of useful application. There are, 
of course, many examples to the contrary, but it is common 
knowledge that the archives of academic research contain a 
great deal of material of which no ‘ development’ has yet been 
attempted. There may be reasons for this, such as lack of 
contact between the research worker and industrial interests, 
or lack of funds, or even the quite natural reluctance of an 
organised industry to start something which might lead to a 
major reconstruction. Lack of contact should not be true 
of an industrial Research Association, but lack of funds can 
be, unless special financial arrangements are made. Even this 
is not satisfactory since a planned research department requires 
a fairly regular income and development costs can be very 
high relatively, and also tend to be irregular of occurrence. 
Further, the research department is not usually the right sphere 
in which to conduct scale development unaided. 


In this context I am reminded of passages in the works of 
Dean Swift (1667-1745) in which he described the research 
workers of Laputa and Lagado. Although these were very 
advanced in mathematics they had become so contemptuous 
of its practical issues that their workers could not construct a 
house with a right angle in it. Further, although the research 
academy was full of projects none of them had been brought 
to fruition, and they were lying around in ruins and misery. 
But the projectors were not discouraged; driven equally by 
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hope and despair they were 50 times more bent than before 
upon success. 


Across this wide space of time these observations are still 
apt. While the research worker is now no longer so imprac- 
tical, he does still need help for the development of his ideas ; 
organised help by technicians into whose field of experience 
such development work more properly falls. Much too fre- 
quently today are research projects continued beyond the stage 
where practical experiment on a large scale would have 
accelerated progress, or have precipitated a decision as to 
whether further research was justified. Just as William Young 
was keen some 80 years ago on scientific application in indus- 
try so do I strongly advocate the injection of development 
research at as early a stage as possible in the conduct of a 
research project. In the chemical industry, where the competi- 
tion of private enterprise has been very strong, this is probably 
already done, but there are other industries in which it is not. 
It is most gratifying to find that His Majesty’s Government are 
now setting up ‘The National Research Development Cor- 
poration’ to advance and to make the fullest use of inven- 
tions by providing funds necessary for their development. The 
main objective is, perhaps, the findings of the detached 
research worker who has no facilities for development or who 
is not interested in exploitation, but the Corporation may well 
help even industrial Research Associations. 


By whichever means development work is done it is im- 
portant that the necessary costs are not defrayed from research 
funds, and that the work should be done by, or in association 
with, development engineers to whom the means required are 
as familiar as the tools of the laboratory are to the research 
worker. Such an arrangement would leave the _ research 
worker free from the necessity of being too severely practical, 
or of: limiting his sphere of work to projects aimed at an 
immediate or a definite result. 


There is always a strong case for carrying out a measure of 
background work since this can lead by mere accumulation to 
an eventually useful application and it is from such work that 
original ideas most frequently emerge. It is of vital import- 
ance, however, that there should be a clear understanding of 
the purpose of research, otherwise its value may be misunder- 
stood and the workers discouraged. This failure may well be 
due to the absence of a bridge between the research worker 
and the practical man; there must be such a bridge. 


In order to illustrate these thoughts I have chosen two 
research projects, one of which is crying out now for help 
from the development field while the other illustrates the 
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value of continued fundamental work if stimulated by develop- 
ment at stages. Both of them are of particular interest to 
Scotland since they bear upon the fact that the gas-making 
coals of Scotland are different in certain essential properties 
than those used, or preferred, in the gas industry in England ; 
I refer to the fact that Scottish gas coals have relatively low 
caking power and that the reserves, even at this caking power, 
are now inadequate. 


This shortage in Scotland of coal of conventional coke- 
making type was pointed out in my Institution Paper of 1948' 
and further stressed in Mr. Melvin’s Presidential Address of 
this year. The shortage demands more inspired utilisation of 
the reserves of caking coal. This was Mr. Melvin’s theme, and 
he has advocated the reconstruction of present actions, but 
even this will not take care of the future, since the demand for 
caking coal will surely increase if present methods continue. 
I suggest that it is already a matter of urgency for the Scottish 
gas industry to consider the problem of its caking-coal future, 
whether by the modification of existing gas-making processes 
or by the introduction of new processes which will utilise a 
wider range of coals. 


In the Fuel Research Rapid Survey of Coal Reserves it was 
shown that the developed reserves of coals in Scotland suitable 
in caking power for gas and coke manufacture by existing pro- 
cesses (coal type 602) represent only 205 million tons, with 
perhaps a similar amount of second-choice coal (type 702). 
The planned output of both, which has been aimed at but not 
quite realised, is 4.7 mill. tons per annum, but this figure was 
approached too closely for comfort even in 1947, when the 
coke industry required 1.25 mill. tons and the gas industry 
2.4 mill. tons. 


A B.S. swelling index of 2 represents probably the minimum 
level of caking power which should be allowed in graded coal 
for continuous vertical retorts. Even including coal down to 
this low level, it is already necessary to break some large coal 
(about 20%) and the fact must be faced that the breeze con- 
tent of the average coke now made is uneconomically high. 
The intermittent vertical retort cannot help the situation, since 
it would require coal of a minimum swelling index of 34, and 
it is very unlikely that it will be possible to divert caking 
slack (index 44) from coke oven requirements to make blends 
with weakly-caking coals. 


The situation would be different if bituminous coal of 
equally-high volatile matter, but deficient in caking power, 
could be used. Scotland has such coal in greater reserve than 
caking coal; the Survey indicates 830 mill. tons of type 802 
and 650 mill. tons of type 902. If coal of this type could be 
utilised for gas manufacture, the future would undoubtedly 
become much brighter, particularly if low ash content were 
no longer important. 


The research projects I have chosen as examples bear 
(1) upon the development of a process of complete gasification 
of weakly-caking coal and (2) upon the fundamental study of 
the mechanism of the caking of coal with a view to inducing 
caking power in bituminous coal of this type. 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF 
WEAKLY-CAKING COALS 


In the B.I.0.S. documents of the inspection of German 
industries there are available very complete data of these 
Processes of complete gasification which have been developed 
in Germany ; a review of them was provided by Dr. Townend 
in the 1947 William Young Lecture. Of these processes, two 
have seemed to be suitable for application to British coals and 
conditions which demand a final gas of 450-520 B.Th.U. These 
are the Lurgi process of high-pressure gasification? of brown 
coal and the technique of the Winkler process if modified to 
operate under pressure. 


The Lurgi Process 


The principle of the Lurgi high-pressure generator is too 
well known to repeat here and I would only remind you that 
it is essentially a pressure gas producer, equipped with special 
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coal-charging and ash-discharging vessels and that the blast is 
oxygen and steam. So far, it has been necessary to use a 
steam/oxygen ratio which avoids slagging of the ash, and this 
presents the only limitation of choice of fuel of the brown 
coal type and is the main limitation of output. The reaction 
which provides the gas-enriching agent, methane, and which is 
responsible for the gas having the required high calorific value, 
is mainly the hydrogenation of the volatile matter while it is 
being liberated in the upper layors of the fuel bed, the neces- 
sary hydrogen being formed by the 0,:H,O:C reactions 
which take place lower in the generator. This hydrogenation 
is favoured by increase of pressure but, since brown coal is a 
highly-reactive material, sufficient enrichment of the gas is 
obtained at a pressure of 20 atmospheres to give town gas in 
one operation. 


The Lurgi process was developed in Germany to the stage 
of using a generator 8 ft. diameter and 25 ft. high, and one 
installation of generators at Bohlen supplies Leipsig with town 
gas at a calorific value of 450 B.Th.U. Efficient operation 
called for careful preparation of the brown coal to a moisture 
content of not more than 20% and a grain size of 2 to 10 mm. 
With such fuel, and an operation pressure of 20 atm., 2,500,000 
cu.ft. of gas or 11,000 therms are obtained per generator per 
day. 


It seems unlikely that any further technical advances can 
be made by increasing the size of the generator; but one 
technical modification which would increase its thermal 
efficiency is possible—namely, the use of a higher gasification 
temperature and an improvement in the extent of decomposi- 
tion of the steam, by the introduction of a slagging ash grate. 
This advance will, no doubt, be made in due time, but so far 
we have no information that it has been done. 


The Gas Research Board first began an investigation of 
high-pressure gasification in 1937 and, since then, has learned 
a great deal about the reactions which take place in the con- 
version of coal by oxygen and steam to town gas and, in 
particular, about the hydrogenation reactions’ which lead to 
the production of methane. In this country, our interest in 
the process is determined by the possible answer to the ques- 
tion : can the process be applied to British coals? It is true 
that short-term experiments have been made on the Continent 
with European bituminous coals which resembled, in certain 
respects, a British gas coal, and a South Wales low-volatile 
coal, but the duration of the experiments was too short to 
give a real lead regarding continuity of operation. 

What is it, therefore, that makes this pracess attractive in 
this country? There are two reasons. It offers :— 


(1) A method of town gas production by the total gasifica- 
tion of indigenous coal in one operation ; and 


(2)a method of gasification which does not postulate the 
use of caking coals, but brings into the range of gas- 
making coals, those high-volatile bituminous coals which 
are now used mainly for steam raising or domestic 
heating. 

The question of whether the introduction of complete gasifi- 
cation on a large scale is, or is not, desirable in Great Britain 
is too complicated to discuss in this lecture, but the second 
possibility is one to which, if one considers the future of gas- 
making coals seriously, there is only one answer, and that 
answer must be that the suitability of British coal for the pro- 
cess should be assessed on sufficiently large a scale to disclose 
all the facts and data necessary for engineering design and 
economic valuation. This should be done even if present-day 
economics may be rather against the proposition, since values 
change in a changing world and the factor of deficient coal 
reserves is of over-riding importance. 

Much of the Gas Research Board’s study of the hydrogena- 
tion reaction has been conducted on a static fuel bed with 
batchwise operation of a 300 Ib. charge in a narrow (12 in.) 
chamber and, for those conditions, its information is now 
largely complete. A sufficiently advanced stage had, in fact, 
been reached for a provision of a unit oxygen/steam generator 
in this country to be advocated to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power Conference in 1946 on ‘ Fuel and the Future.’ 


With this generator it would have been possible to study 
the remaining parts of the overall process and, what is speci- 
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ally important, under flow conditions. Then, by combining it 
with a hydrogenation vessel it would have been possible to 
observe the course of hydrogenation reactions also in con- 
tinucus operation. Such experiments could also demonstrate 
whether caking power will remain under control on an 
increased scale and, secondly, whether the hydrogenation 
reactions could be regulated to give the necessary enrichment 
to the gas, by balancing the evolution of reaction heat. These 
are the major problems ; there are, in addition, those of the 
design of the heat exchangers required to ensure a high overall 
thermal efficiency. 


Such a plant could not be constructed without very con- 
siderable expenditure, and it might well be asked whether this 
can be justified on economic prospects estimated by calculation 
from the facts so far discovered. There are two difficulties in 
answering such a question. The first is that certain data in- 
volving scale effects, in particular, concerning the throughput 
of plant of a given size, are not available, and the second is 
that present-day economics are not necessarily a sound basis 
for judging a process which could have so important a function 
as widening the range of gas coals. Figures relating to the 
performance of German plants are available in the B.1.0.S. 
reports but, so far as output is concerned, they relate, in the 
one hand, to brown coal, and on the other to conditions in 
which full application has not been made of the hydrogena- 
tion reactions. It should be remembered, further, that in 
Germany brown coal is cheap (Ss. per ton) and special means 
to conserve heat units are not justified. The position is very 
different in this country at present coal prices, and the direct 
transposition of the yields of gas and products would lead to 
a wrong conclusion. The data have, therefore, been recalcu- 
lated and the thermal efficiency of operation deduced which 
would obtain if all reasonable precautions were taken to ensure 
adequate overall fuel efficiency by heat exchange and recovery, 
and assuming reasonable figures for power, &c., for all pro- 
cesses, including that of the necessary oxygen production. 
The calculated efficiencies are given below for bituminous 
coal in comparison with those obtained in Germany with 
brown coal, but modified to the basis of the same assumptions. 


Brown Bituminous 

Coal Coal 

Non- Non- 
Conditions slagging slagging slagging 
Steam/oxygen ratio ‘ ee 9.2 8.8 3.5 
Gas yield, therms per ton ... 100.0 198.3 219.4 
Gas, calorific value, B.Th.U. 456 439 477 
Tar, therms per ton ... an 26.0 2uS 21.5 
Benzole, therms per ton — 10.1 9.5 9.5 
S/Ammonia, |b. = oe —- 125 125 
Original coal, therms/ton ... 192.5 314 314 
Efficiency of gasification* ... 0.66 0.69 0.77 

*E = gas+benzole 
coal—tar 


This level of efficiency is not unreasonable and compares 
with about 65% for the total gasification of bituminous coal 
by means of the combination of coke ovens with water gas 
plant. 


The other important factor in judging economics is capital 
charges, but here so much depends upon output that estimates 
can be little more than vague. It appears, however, that, with 
the added complication of high-pressure operation and oxygen 
production, complete gasification by a generator type plant 
might not show any marked advantage compared with plant 
of more conventional design. The question of economics can- 
not, therefore, be resolved either way and the main justifica- 
tion for pilot-scale experiment remains vested in the advan- 
tages of wider coal application. The estimated high cost of 
production of tonnage oxygen in Great Britain has created 
some misgivings. It is true that there are methods of opera- 
tion which could avoid the use of oxygen, but also, it would 
seem, that there have been improvements recently in produc- 
tion methods, which indicate that on a large scale, say, 250 
tons per oxygen per day the costs would still not be appre- 
ciably greater than 12-15 pence per 1,000 cu.ft. In a recent 
paper to the A.G.A. Conference, New York, Mr. C. C. Wright, 
has quoted costs in the United States at this same output, 
which are appreciably less than this, namely, $4-5 per ton, or 
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17-21c. per 1,000 cu.ft. At this scale, which would mean 
about 200,000 therms of town gas per day, the cost of oxygen 
does not seem to be out of the question for base-load gas. 
These figures for oxygen do not take into account the 
decreased consumption of oxygen which would be brought 
about by removing water and carbon dioxide at a half-way 
stage in complete gasification. This procedure, with adequate 
preheating of the gas, could reduce oxygen consumption to 
half the quantities indicated in the table above. It is still 
doubtful, however, whether a plant requiring oxygen could be 
other than a base-load plant, since a modern oxygen plant can- 
not be started from scratch in less than 10 hours, and its flexi- 
bility under running conditions is not more than +25%. 


The Gas Research Board has been able, within its own 
resources, to take an intermediate step. They have in course 
of construction a pressure reaction vessel of 3 ft. diameter in 
which to study, under solid-flow conditions, the action of 
oxygen and steam on British coals and cokes made from them. 
This vessel is of a size which will allow the present hydro- 
genation reactor to be added as a second stage, also under flow 
conditions, and further work may involve:— 


(1) The separation of gas from the gasification stage and the 
removal of surplus steam before introduction into the 
hydrogenation stage ; and 


(2) the use of a slagging grate to increase process efficiency 
by decreasing the steam/oxygen ratio. 
These are technical factors. The broader issues must wait 
until they are evaluated, but are concerned with (1) the prob- 
lem of balancing coke and gas production, (2) the centralising 
of base-load plants, and (3) the possible use of such plants in 
summer for the production of synthetic oils. 


ALTERNATIVE TECHNIQUES 


We see, therefore, that in this problem we have a good 
example of the impact of development work on research. In 
research of the type which aims at the evolution of a new full- 
scale process, it is clear that there must come a time in the 
progress of the work when a full-scale pilot plant would pro- 
vide a clear answer to technical problems and, despite the 
heavy capital expenditure, possibly provide a cheaper answer 
in the long run. 


Two or three years ago the course was probably clear for 
this development along the lines of a pressure generator of gas 
producer type. Such is modern research, however, that the 
position is not now so clear. This is due to the possibilities 
which are indicated by certain new methods for the complete 
gasification of coal in powdered form. These methods promise 
the important advantage of much higher outputs per volume 
of gasification space with the important addition of utilising 
weakly-caking coals, not necessarily of low ash content. The 
Board’s main concern lies in the development of these methods 
to provide gas directly from coal, but it is worth recording 
here that they are also of special interest in the application of 
the gas turbine to power production, either as one-stage (com- 
bustion) or two-stage (gasification and combustion) processes. 


Gasification in a Fluidised System 


In the Winkler gas generator small particles of solid fuel are 
maintained in turbulent motion in a gas stream and the term 
‘ fluidisation’ has been given to this operating technique, more 
particularly since its further development has led to greater 
use being made of the fluid properties which are initiated. It 
is a technique which, in the case of gas/solid reactions, gives 
precise temperature control and achieves a high intimacy of 
contact due to the large surface exposed by the turbulent 
particles to the reacting gases. At the annual meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers two years ago I explained this 
technique in a short paper‘ and need not repeat the explana- 
tion here ; I also indicated its possible application to complete 
gasification. Since then, experimental work on quite a con- 
siderable scale has been carried out in the United States with 
the prime objective of preparing synthesis gas in this way for 
the production of synthetic oil from coal. A good deal of 
secrecy still surrounds the work but it is evident that it is not 
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yet an unqualified success. It is clear, however, that the 
devolatilisation, even of caking coals, is possible at about 500°C. 
to give a reactive ‘char’ and that this ‘char’ will yield 
synthesis gas (2H,.CO) by further gasification of the ‘char’ 
with oxygen and steam. The most advanced experiments are 
those of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company and 
involve reaction chambers of 2 ft. diameter by 25 ft. high 
consuming about 20 tons of coal per hour. 


It is apparent that, for the complete gasification of coal to 
gas of high calorific value. pressure is desirable as in the 
Lurgi process in order to promote the reactions of methane 
synthesis. For a fluidised process, however, pressure has 
advantages in other directions. For example, the linear 
velocity of. gas through a fluidised bed is limited by the ten- 
dency for particles to be swept out of the apparatus, so that 
pressure allows the supply of greater volumes of gas for a 
given velocity. As a result, full advantage of intimate contact 
with the fuel can be obtained as a high rate of gasification per 
unit of reaction space. 


In a complete process, two or three stages have been 
visualised embodying (i) devolatilisation, (ii) hydrogenation, 
and (iii) gasification with oxygen and steam. In stage (iii) an 
important advantage of the technique is the absence of a grate, 
which allows a greater degree of preheat of the oxygen and 
steam and therefore a greater efficiency of their use. 


Realising that the main difficulties which would be encoun- 
tered when bringing such a process under control would be 
the close control of temperature during the hydrogenation and 
steam/oxygen reactions, and the avoidance of the coal caking, 
the Gas Research Board started a small-scale study of fluidised 
gasification under pressure some two years ago. The most 
difficult stage was examined first—namely, the control of the 
hydrogenation reactions resulting in the synthesis of methane : 
semi-coke was used to simulate ‘ char.’ 


Using a small fuel bed, 4 in. diam. by 9 in. deep (0.1 cu.ft.), 


certain important observations have already been made. 
Thus :— 


(1)The mechanism of fluidisation under pressure up to 
40 atm. follows the same laws as those obtaining at 
atmospheric pressure. 


(2) The reaction temperature can be satisfactorily kept under 
control. 


(3) Methane can be synthesised from semi-coke or coal at 
900° C. in sufficient quantity to ensure the proportion 
necessary to give the final gas a calorific value of 500 
B.Th.U. (25% CH,). 


(4) The time of contact (0.2 sec.) is inadequate to reach the 
equilibrium value for methane formation, but this is only 
the result of the small size of the experimental unit and, 
in full-scale operation, equilibrium methane contents 
would be expected to be more nearly approached. 


(5) The continued flow of gas gave methane yields equivalent 
to 300 therms per ton of semi-coke, using hydrogen, and 
to 180 therms when using a mixture (84/16) of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide. 


(6) Weakly-caking Nottingham coal (volatile matter over 
37%) can be gasified at 40 atm. pressure without agglo- 
meration and, at 980° C., direct hydrogenation could be 
continued to yield 270 therms CH, per ton. It is 
believed that the avoidance of agglomeration depends 
mainly upon the mechanical arrangements at the intro- 
duction of the fuel. 


(7) South Wales low-volatile coal (14%) gave some slight 
indication of agglomeration and a yield of 155 therms of 
methane. 


When it is realised that the rates of gasification obtained are 
some 20 to 30 times that given by a continuous vertical retort, 
the importance of ‘ fluidisation’ as a possible base-load gasifi- 
cation technique becomes very apparent. 


; More information can be obtained by further experiments on 
the present scale, but the obvious importance of scale factors 
Indicates that here again an early large-scale trial is desirable 
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to indicate the nature and occurrence of the real problems. The 
scale problems which can be envisaged are not few ; some, no 
doubt, can be solved by using technical knowledge existing 
in other industries—e.g., the handling and injecting of pulver- 
ised fuel on a large seale, and the control of fluid flow of 
catalyst in oil refining. Of others, which will require fresh 
examination, the more important are :— 


(1) The choice of depth of reaction beds—i.e., the time of 
contact for both the gasification and the hydrogenation 
zones. 


(2) The control of reaction temperature by suitable heat 
interchange and the recirculation of gas if necessary. 


(3) The removal of water and carbon dioxide from the gas 
made in the gasification zone in order to increase the 
partial pressure of hydrogen and facilitate the hydro- 
genation reactions. 

(4) The method of combustion of the hot residue for the 
production of power and steam. 


(5) The dedusting and pressure purification of the finished 
gas. 


(6) The control under steady operating conditions of the 
calorific value of the finished gas. 


Gasification in an Induced Vortex 


The second mechanism for carrying out the gasification of 
solid particles is reaction in an induced vortex. This idea 
was first applied by C. H. Lander (B.P. 338108, 1929) during 
the years 1928-1932 to the combustion of pulverised coal and 
was sufficiently successful to indicate the possibility of applying 
the technique to gasification, either to produce gas as a first 
step in combustion, or to make synthesis gas or, under 
pressure, to make enriched gas. Today it is of interest also as 
a step in providing power through .the medium of the gas 
turbine. 


When introduced into a spiral vortex, solid particles rapidly 
acquire the same velocity as the fluid. They are subjected to 
outward movement by centrifugal force and to inward move- 
ment by the radial component of fluid velocity. By using suit- 
able dimensions it is possible to equate these forces so that 
each particle rotates in stable equilibrium at a radius deter- 
mined by its size and density and by the velocity, temperature, 
and viscosity of the fluid. As its size decreases—as, for 
example, if a gasification reaction were proceeding—each 
particle moves towards the centre but is continually scrubbed 
by the fluid as this passes from circumference to centre. There 
is, therefore, a greater intimacy of contact between gas and 
solid than is possible by indiscriminate turbulence, and a high 
rate of reaction can be reached. 


A suitable chamber can be made by forming a shallow 
cylinder between slightly-dished water-cooled walls joined by 
a ring of refractory through which tangentical fluid ports are 
cut. Such a chamber was used at the Fuel Research Station 
(1930-34) for the controlled combustion of pulverised coal.* 
With an inside diameter of 3 ft., a depth of 10 in., and a 
circular orifice of 8 in. diameter this chamber was made to 
gasify 400 Ib. of coal per hour, the producer gas formed burn- 
ing with a short flame outside the orifice. Owing to the design 
at the time of more promising pulverised-fuel burners the 
work on this chamber was discontinued, but certain of the 
inherent problems were defined. It is necessary, for example, 
to reach a compromise between water-cooled walls and refrac- 
tory walls to avoid over-cooling of the reactions or over- 
heating of the refractories. It is also necessary to design the 
chamber so that the equilibrium radius of the largest solid 
particles injected falls within the outside radius of the chamber 
and that the necessary time is allowed to complete the desired 
reactions. It is realised, however, that very high gasification 
rates were both theoretically possible and practically obtain- 
able ; for example, producer gas was made in the above experi- 
ments contained 26% carbon monoxide* and the output, even 
of producer gas was, therefore, 500,000 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. of 
reaction space. 


Recently the U.S. Bureau of Mines have experimented upon 
this type of chamber to produce synthesis gas. They have 








* CO, 3, CO26, H, 16, N: 55%. 
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used one which is 2 ft. in diameter and 8 in. high with a 
4 in. exit, and with it they intend to gasify 100 lb. of coal per 
hour. There is no record yet of success. 


During 1937, I attempted to apply the principle to the 
gasification of coal under pressure and re-examined the 
variables on a small scale, intending to synthesise methane 
under pressure. Unfortunately the work was stopped, first by 
the untimely death of a colleague (R. V. Thomas), and 
secondly by the outbreak of war. This work was not fully 
published but does provide® the lead for a fresh start which 
is now being made, in that many of the theoretical considera- 
tions were explored. The vortex chambers used were 9 in. 
in diameter and } in. deep and had a volume of 1/36 cu.ft. At 
200 cu.ft. of gas per hour the time of contact of gas with 
solid was very short (0.1 sec.). Pulverised coal (2% over 
240 BSS) was gasified at rates up to 3 lb./hr. in air and steam 
at reaction temperatures varying from 700° to 1,100°C. 
Equilibrium conditions of reaction were not reached and on 
the whole the chamber was less successful than the 400 lb. 
chamber. This was probably due to excessive heat loss from 
so small a chamber and to too short a time of contact (the 
best CO/CO+CO, ratio was only 0.5) and is a warning in 
further work of the importance of the scale factor. Complete 
gasification was not achieved either; under the best condi- 
tions some 10% of solid was ejected with the gas and some 
8% of oxygen was still present. 


If the technique is now to be used under conditions of high 
pressure (20-50 atm.) it is obvious that fresh calculation is 
necessary of the mechanics of flow, of equilibrium radii, and 
of time of contact. Further, if the proposal is to manufacture 
town gas, it will be necessary to arrange for complete inter- 
action of the oxygen. This will mean the discharge of a 
proportion of carbon with the ash particles and the recovery 
and combustion of this carbon to provide steam and power. 
The use of pressure may also introduce difficulties if particle 
size is increased by swelling, since swollen particles would tend 
to move inwards more rapidly. 


The possibility of obtaining a very high rate of output of 
town gas from this system is such that further exploration 
appears to be more than justified. The incidence of scale 
factors and their marked importance in this case, however, 
make the project one in which further fundamental research 
must be accompanied by practical experiment on a scale which 
will adequately cover the effect of all scale factors. 


I hope I have now made it clear that there are research 
projects in which the only way to make real speed is to con- 
duct development work and research concurrently, allowing 
progress on either side continuously to modify the method 
of attack. 


COAL RESEARCH IN THE MECHANISM 
OF COKE FORMATION 


The development of a system of gasification involving a 
technique differing from that of conventional carbonisation 
will inevitably introduce new basic problems because of the 
impact of the properties of coal on the process involved. In 
complete gasification under pressure, one such problem is the 
control of the intumescence of coal particles when subjected to 
pressure under hydrogenating conditions. In my second 
example to illustrate the value of continued fundamental 
research with occasional ventures into the development field I 
have, therefore, chosen that aspect of research on coal consti- 
tution which bears upon the property of caking power. 


It might have been expected that the literature of coal 
research would have provided an answer to this important 
question before now, but the fact remains that, while it has 
disclosed many interesting facts about coal petrology and the 
probable character of the complex molecule of which coal is 
mainly composed, it does not reveal the secrets of that 
property which is of the greatest importance to the carbonising 
industries—namely, the ability of certain bituminous coals to 
form a coherent coke on heating. In this address, for reasons 
of simplicity only, I propose to refer to this property empiric- 
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ally as the ‘caking power’ of coal, not differentiating between 
gas coals and coking coals. 


In his 1948 Priestley Address, Dr. E. R. Weidlein, of the 
Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh, said: ‘Far too little funda- 
mental research has been done on this mineral coal. We still 
do not know what coal is chemically, and until we have this 
knowledge we are working under a handicap.’ 


It is not so much that too little has been done, because the 
field of coal research is quite wide, it is that there are gaps 
and, in particular, this very important gap. It is true also 
that the volume of work on coal research has decreased very 
much in recent years, and I would wish to make a case for 
renewed work on this particular aspect of it. Research 
methods have failed and the technologist is now forced to rely 
on empiricism ; what is badly required now is a new inspira- 
tion. 


Chemical Methods 


In the past, several schools of thought were convinced that 
bituminous coal contained constituents which were responsible 
for coke formation and that these were separable by solvent 
extraction’. The use of such a method dates back even as 
far as de Marsilly in 1859, but the most comprehensive work 
was done between 1910 and 1925 by R. V. Wheeler and his 
associates using pyridine and by W. A. Bone in this country 
and F. Fischer in Germany using benzene under pressure. 
Wheeler’s y fraction (the chloroform-soluble fraction of the 
pyridine extract) in particular, and fraction 4 of the benzene 
pressure extract (the alcohol-insoluble fraction) were claimed 
to contain the materials responsible for coking, but this has 
not been substantiated by later workers, mainly, I believe, 
because the original facts have not been properly co-ordinated. 
This is perhaps not surprising when one examines the 
anomalies which exist—e.g., with South Wales low-volatile coal 
marked caking power appears abruptly and with very small 
change in composition at about 14.5% volatile matter, while 
lignites are known (New Zealand) of only 78% C. but which 
give swollen and intumescent cokes. Further, W. E. Bakes’ 
working with me at the Fuel Research Station exhaustively 
compared the behaviour of a range of bituminous coals with 
both solvents, but was unable to assign either the swelling 
or the coking capacity of coal to any one definite solvent frac- 
tion. In reaching this conclusion, however, he made the 
significant observation that one of the most important factors 
in caking ‘appears to be the physical state of the infusible 
portion of the coal.’ 


Further research has still failed to solve the problem and I 
fear that the research workers in this field have become dis- 
couraged. One observation, however, has thrown some light 
into the darkness. This was made also at Greenwich when, 
with another colleague, A. Crawford,*® I was investigating the 
early stages of the hydrogenation of coal. We found that 
bituminous coal, when heated with hydrogen under pressure, 
passed through a stage of liquification at about 350°C. 
during the early stages of hydrogen attack. If the reaction 
was interrupted at this point the product solidified to a pitch- 
like material of phenomenally high caking power to which the 
term partially-hydrogenated (Ph.) coal was given. 


This result could be achieved with both high and low carbon 
coals, but its effect on bituminous non-caking coal is of special 
interest in the present context. In one case the interaction 
with 0.6% by weight of hydrogen with. a high-volatile non- 
caking coal, gave a weight yield of solid product of 92%. 


Cc H N Ss Oo 
Coal «zx i Fe 5.2 1,5 2.8 13.5 
Ph. coal sae: Meoel 5.6 1.6 2.0 y A 


The physical effect of the treatment was first the liquation 
of plant remains and the final achieving of complete fluidity 
and loss of internal structure. Chemically the changes were, 
apparently, the elimination of part of the oxygen of the coal 
by thermal decomposition and by simultaneous combination 
with hydrogen to form water. Quite possibly the reaction was 
only with oxygen present in the side chains of the main coal 
molecule. With lignites the decomposition is also accompanied 
by the formation of oxides of carbon and hydrocarbons while 
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with the carbonaceous coals of low-volatile matter some 
hydrogen actually combines with the main coal molecule. 


The increase in caking power is very marked, from zero in 
the coal to a value greater than that of any natural coal. 
The increase is associated with a very marked increase in the 
solubility of the material in solvents, and particularly of the 
constituents to which coke formation has been attributed. That 
this effect is progressive is shown in Table 1 by the three steps 
in the modification of coal D from 13.5% to 7.7% oxygen. 
These data do seem to give some support to the claim that 
solvent fractions ( y or IV) have a bearing upon caking pro- 
perties. The changes are so great, however, that it is doubtful 
whether the conclusion can be applied to natural coals. 

In passing it is worthy of comment that it is this action of 
hydrogen which is a complicating factor in the application of 
complete gasification to bituminous coal, in that it may bring 
about fusion and agglomeration even of non-caking coals. 


We have from these experiments a fundamental observation 
on which a development project has not yet been attempted. 
When the observation was first made the price of coal was 
low, and it is doubtful whether the cost of hydrogenation 
could be justified. Now, however, that coal costs are so 
high and greater knowledge is available regarding the design 
of high-pressure plant, in my opinion there is a case for 
develdpment experiment, particularly in a country where there 
is a shortage, or an impending shortage, of caking coal. The 
manufacture of a highly-caking blend component from an 
indigenous coal should be an attractive proposition if the cost 
were not too high. The rate of conversion of coal to a 
plastic is very rapid, and it would be necessary that it should 
be interrupted positively if the reaction were not to proceed 
too far. It would seem, therefore, that a possible medium for 
the conversion of non-caking coal to a caking product could 
be a modification of the vortex techniaue I have referred to 
above in connection with complete gasification. If an experi- 
ment were to be carried out it would have to be done on a 
scale appreciably greater than that possible in the laboratory, 
since the time of contact or treatment might well be the 
deciding factor. It is known that the rate of action of 
hydrogen is rapid, but it would be possible to arrange for a 
time of contact in a vortex of a few seconds only and to cool 
the product suddenly to arrest the reaction at the right point. 


It is interesting to reflect that pure hydrogen is not required 
for this reaction and that the last 1,000 cu.ft. per ton from the 
static carbonisation of coal contains 70%-80% of hydrogen. 
The ‘tail’ gases from a coke oven charge of 15 tons of coal 
would, therefore, contain enough hydrogen for the upgrading 
of 4 to 5 tons of non-caking coal. 

I have already referred to the impending shortage of gas 
coals in Scotland. Even today carbonisation in continuous 
vertical retorts of coal of too low swelling index gives an 
unduly high yield of breeze of low market value. Were such 
a blend component to become available it might well extend 
the use of intermittent methods of gas production by con- 
ventional means. 


TABLE 1.—The Action of Hydrogen on Coal 
Coal Cc H Oo 


85.7 6. 
83.0 8. 
80.6 ; 11. 
77.0 ' 13. 
: 12. 

8. 

YS 


Caking 

power 
Strong 
Medium 
Weak 
Nil 
Weak 
Medium 
Strong 


78.5 
82.5 


Solvent fractions per cent. 
Y la Ib Il 
8.5 0.3 2.4 1.8 
8 0.7 1 et 1.8 
4 0.3 1.4 ES 
— 0.3 Jz 


Coal D and A partially hydrogenated 
— 0.3 5.9 


0.4 
40 40 0.5 


10.2 
18.2 


Hydrogen interacting, % 
Di = 0,3 D2 = 0.4 D3 = 0.7 
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Physical Methods 


It will be apparent from what I have said that chemical 
methods of explaining the incidence of caking power have, 
comparatively speaking, failed. Certain of the results have 
suggested, however, that correlation with certain physical 
factors in further research on physical methods might offer 
more promise of eventual success. 


Quite a variety of physical methods have already been 
applied’, but at first they did not promise help in the problem 
of caking power since it emerged that the same relationship 
existed between such properties of coal as carbon content and 
volatile matter and any physical property at first examined. 
Fig. 1 shows, for example, the type of curve which relates 
porosity with volatile matter and carbon content’. In this 
curve 1% porosity represents about 10 m? of internal surface 
per gm. and includes very fine pores of about 40 A° in size. 
The much greater internal surface of weakly-caking coals is 
apparent. The caking power curve has exactly the same shape 
as these, although reversed with the maximum of caking power 
at minimum porosity and about 89% carbon. This has sug- 
gested a possible connection between porosity and caking 
power, which is supported by theoretical considerations of the 
behaviour of coal on heating. It is known that coal is a 
plastic which should be deformable by pressure, particularly 
on heating, and it could be that it is the free escape of volatile 
products from porous—i.e., non-caking—coals which, by 
avoiding the development of internal pressure, also prevents 
fluid flow or intumescence. This is supported by the fact 
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CARBON % (ORY ASH FREE COAL). 


Fig. 1.—Variation of coal porosity with rank and volatile 
matter. 


that a high-volatile, non-caking coal will form a quite strong 
coke if carbonised under pressure (for example, 150 atm. at 
500° C. when the partial pressure of hydrogen produced, 15% 
seems too low to be factor by hydrogenation), but is not sup- 
ported by the fact that strongly-caking Ph. coal is devoid of 
internal structure and that the coking of particles of caking 
coal mixed with the particles of an inert substance gives a 
homogeneous coke and not a conglomerate of intumescent 
particles loosely bound and enclosing inert particles. Further, 
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the progressive loss of strength of the coke as the particle 
size (surface area) of the inert material is increased suggests 
that the nature and/or area of the coal surface is of prime 
importance. The following example relates to the addition of 
carbon powder to coal in the proportion of 67.5 to 32.5, as 
determined in the Gray-King assay. 


Size of carbon Surface Caking power 
cm?/gm. 
None added — Gg 
72-120 390 G3 
120-200 570 G, 
200-240 650 G 
240 3,000 D/E 


In this connection G. E. Foxwell’’ has pointed out that coal 
fractions reconstituted after solvent extraction do not give a 
plastic curve corresponding to that of the original coal, and 
has suggested that the constituents responsible for coking are 
not sufficiently dispersed to allow the necessary physical 
factors to play their part. Bakes’ overcame this by returning 
the extracts in solution and removing the (organic) solvent, a 
finding which supports the theory that coke formation is 
largely dependent upon some physical factor. 


An alternative, or additional, theory is that it is the condi- 
tion of the surface of the coal in the early stages of decom- 
position which is important, and since it seems proved that 
part of the coal becomes fluid at the temperature of decom- 
position the important surface must be that of the infusible 
component. This can be demonstrated by a simple experi- 
ment. If a cubical piece of non-caking coal is embedded in 
caking coal and coked, a cross-section of the coke shows that 
the fusion and intumescence of the caking coal has failed to 
affect the other coal. In the following sections, A shows the 
non-caking coke with perfectly sharp edges, a remarkable 
result when one considers the fact that both coals have 
approximately the same decomposition temperature and pro- 
duce the same products of early decomposition. 
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I have shown” that the initial decomposition of caking and 
non-caking coals occur at temperatures within 30° C. (G.9.245 
and 215° C.) and in both cases is accompanied by the appear- 
ance of oil droplets and acid fumes containing hydrogen sul- 
phide and acetaldehyde, and by the accelerated formation of 
water. This phenomenon is preceded (10° to 15°C.) by the 
sublimation of crystals of ammonium sulphate. R. Holroyd’* 
has shown that ‘active’ decomposition of the coal substance 
does not begin until 325°C. for caking coal or 290°C. for 
non-caking coal, when the same chemical substances are pro- 
duced from both types in the early stages of decomposition. 
These consist of hydrocarbons, basic oils, and phenols and 
acids. Since the last two are wetting agents, which might be 
expected to improve contact between oil and solid, it is all the 
more remarkable that fusion is not found with both types of 
coal, or that one type does not influence the other when they 
are carbonised together. In fact, the amounts of phenols 
and acids are appreciably greater with non-caking coals, yield- 
ing at 400° C. 2.3% by weight at C.78, as against about 1% at 
C.89. 


It could be that the difference in behaviour is due to the 
presence or absence of an agent not yet identified, but the 
addition of other agents of the same type as the products of 
recomposition have proved ineffective. Specimen B shows the 
negative effect of vapour of xylenols, but that there is some- 
thing in this theory is shown by the distinct action of another 
agent in the case of C. The difficulty of the problem is 
evidenced by the remarkable fact that the caking power of a 
Durham gas coal can be completely dissipated by the addition 
of strong acids (3.79% H,PO,), weak acids (5% H,BO,), strong 
alkalis (3% NaOH), and salts easily dissociated by heat (5% 
(NH,),SO,). 


Another factor which might influence the physical state of 
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the coal surface is the evolution of water and carbon dioxide 
in greater amounts from non-caking coals. The former is 
obviously not critical, but the latter could be. It is known, 
for example, that the slow heating of high-oxygen coals to 
remove CO,, followed by rapid heating, does give a marked 
improvement in coke strength. The volumes of carbon dioxide 
liberated from caking and non-caking coals certainly differ 
widely. To quote a laboratory experiment, at a rate of heat- 
ing of 5° C. per min. to a temperature of 450° C. coal C. of 
Table 1 (weakly-caking) gave the equivalent of 380 cuft. 
per ton of coal as against only 60 cu.ft. for coal A. (strongly- 
caking). Now carbon dioxide can be liberated artificially in 
the temperature range of active decomposition of the coal 
by adding carbonates or organic compounds which decompose 
in the same range. It has been found that magnesium car- 
bonate, when absorbed on a Durham gas coal (type G,) in 
sufficient quantity (2.5 wt.%) to liberate the equivalent of the 
above 320 cu.ft. per ton very markedly reduces its caking 
power (to F.), although the same weight of magnesium oxide 
has only a negligible effect. This is a very interesting observa- 
tion, particularly when it is realised that the same intimacy of 
contact cannot have been achieved. However, by indicating 


that the liberation of nascent carbon dioxide may be an’ 


important factor in coke formation, it suggests a search for 
substances or conditions which could defeat its effects. 


Two other physical methods of attack which have been 
applied in the study of coal constitution are those of C. A. 
Seyler’* and H. L. Riley’®*. The former has measured the 
proportion of vertical incident light reflected from a coal 
surface and has identified 10 types of coal species forming a 
limited geometric progression with a ratio of 1.363 from 0.26 
to 4.41 reflectivity.. The component of lowest reflectivity is 
found in immature coal] (lignite) and that of highest reflectivity 
in anthracitic coal. Apparently no coal substance (excluding 
plant remains) can have any other reflectivity or show any 
intermediate value for reflectance. Any one type of coal will 
normally contain three or four components, but bright coals 
contain predominantly one component with small quantities 
of the two components next higher in the series. Seyler claims 
that the main component changes abruptly to the next highest 
with advancing stages of coalification. It follows from this 
that certain components are typical of the caking coals; these 
are components 4 and 5. 


The complete explanation of these remarkable steps is yet 
to be found, but it is even more remarkable that the initial 
effect of hydrogen upon coal heated under pressure is to bring 
about the same step as natural coalification. By courtesy of 
Dr. Seyler I report his reflectivity analysis of a weakly-caking 
coal (D. of Table 1) and of the material which I have 
described above as having been obtained by partial hydro- 
genation. The analyses are shown in Fig. 2 where the main 
(vitrinite) component has jumped from 2 to 4. The physical 
property of reflectivity has, therefore, recorded the 
change of caking power in the same manner as it does for 
natural coals. The explanation for this remarkable observa- 
tion is not yet clear, but we can wish Dr. Seyler luck in find- 
ing the solution ; at the age of 82 he is our senior coal investi- 
gator. 


100, TREATED COAL 100 ORIGINAL COAL 
so 50. 
‘c2zes6e8 e676 8 (2348678 9 
SEYLER No. SEYLER No 


Fig. 2—Reflectance components of coal. 

The work of Riley is more directly related to coal carbonisa- 
tion. Using X-ray spectrography he has examined the 
crystallite dimensions of the cokes made by carbonising typical 
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coals, and has found that the ‘a’ dimension of the crystallite 


decreases steadily with rank of coal, while the 
increases to a maximum and then decreases. The occurrence 
of this peak, or maximum, in the ‘c’ dimension curve pro- 
vides another physical means of studying coking by observing 
the change of crystallite dimension. 


The ‘a’ and ‘c’ dimensions visualise a built-up series of 
layer planes forming a crystallite, ‘a’ being the length of 
the edge of the planes, and ‘c’ their mean distance apart. 
Riley’s researches have led him to support the chemical theory 
of the existence of caking constituents by postulating that 
bituminous coal consists of two distinct crystallographic sub- 
stances, (a) bitumen, (b) residual coal. The part (a) is extracted 
by solvents and part of this is polynuclear aromatic molecules 
which decompose at 400°-500°C. and are responsible for 
coking. It is well known that the oxidation of coal can com- 
pletely destroy its caking properties. Riley has made use of 
this by examining one Durham coal (C.88.5) and then oxidised 
it to destroy its caking power (C.84.4). He then found that 
the typical peak in the ‘c’ dimension curve had disappeared 
when the oxidised coal was coked despite the fact that the y 
constituents still retained their caking power and had been 
reduced in amount only from 15% to 13%. 


This observation further emphasises the importance of 
physical study. It does conflict, however, with the interesting 
observation made by Seyler that the action of oxidation on 
coal does not alter the reflectance components, a fact which 
indicates that the actions of hydrogen and oxygen on coal, 
although both influencing caking power, are fundamentally 
different. 


We have, therefore, in this complex subject of coal constitu- 
tion, and particularly in the study of the mechanics of the 
caking power of coal, an unsolved problem on which con- 
siderable effort and much thought have been expended, with 
only partial success. It would seem that in this case the 
workers have indeed been discouraged, a fact which may well 


*c’ dimension 






of the Road Research Board of the D.S.I.R. for 1946 and 

1947, together with the report of the Director (Dr. W. H. 
Glanville) covering the same period, has now been published 
(H.M. Stationery Office, Is. 6d.). 


During the period a comprehensive series of laboratory 
stripping tests was carried out on aggregates and tar and 
bitumen binders chosen as showing poor adhesion when used 
for surface dressing or in surfacing mixtures. These tests 
indicated that the rate of stripping of the binder from the 
stone could be decreased by the addition to the binder of 
certain surface-active chemical agents having polar molecular 
structures, the decrease being largely independent of the type 
of stone. The most effective agents were cetyl pyridinium 
bromide and heavy-metal soaps. The use of hydrated lime 
as a filler was found to be more effective than limestone dust 
in increasing the resistance of the binder to stripping, par- 
ticularly when used with an adhesion agent of an acid character. 
Ancillary experiments showed that these reductions in stripping 
arose from the action of the adhesion agents in reducing the 
interfacial tension between the water and the binder. It may 
be noted that the improvement obtained by incorporating 
cetyl pyridinium bromide in the binder does not occur for 
surface dressing work. 


In an attempt to relate these results to road behaviour a 
road experiment was made in Lanarkshire in which 23 open- 
textured thin surfacings were laid with various treated bitu- 
mens. Inspection of these surfaces during 1946 and 1947 
showed the best section to be one in which 4% of cetyl 
pyridinium bromide had been added to the binder, with 
limestone dust as the filler. In comparative sections with 
different fillers, felsite gave the poorest results and hydrated 
lime the best. 


A FTER a gap of eight years, caused by the war, the report 


Weathering of Tars 


The life of an open-textured tar carpet is governed by the 
‘durability’ or the degree of resistance to weathering of the 
tar: such carpets ultimately fail during winter owing to the 
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have been due to the almost complete absence of development 
work arising from their researches. The increasing cost of 
coal now suggests one direction in which development is 
possible, and the importance of the subject suggests further 
encouragement to the fundamental research worker, and per- 
haps from Scotland in particular. We have already a 
variety of physical methods of attack which have all recorded 
intriguing results, but which still require co-ordination and 
further inspiration. Coal and its utilisation were never so 
important as they are now; surely there is a case, with so 
valuable a prize in view, for more intensive study and for a 
more widespread effort. 


It was one of William Young’s special aims to further the 
understanding of the scientific approach to plant operation. 
I have endeavoured to show that, in the applications of 
research methods to industrial problems, while there is a case 
for the accumulation of knowledge by continued fundamental 
work, much can be gained in some investigations, in time, in 
inspiration and in encouragement by the concurrent prosecu- 
tion of the scale examination of the problem at appropriate 
stages. I hope that you have not found uninteresting the 
examples which I have chosen. 
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tar becoming brittle. Attention is, therefore, being paid to 
the development of methods of assessing and improving the 
durability of road tars, the elucidation of the fundamental 
mechanism of weathering in tars, and the development of 
methods of manufacturing high-durability tars. 


The researches on the mechanism of weathering have now 
shown that the principal cause of the development of brittle- 
ness at low temperatures in weathered tars is oxidation by 
the oxygen in the air: changes in the tar due to the evapora- 
tion of the more volatile constituents are only of secondary 
importance. A laboratory study of the oxidation of tar oils 
has shown that two reactions occur, a slow one involving 
the neutral part of the oil and a more rapid one concerned 
with the phenolic constituents (tar acids). 


The development of low-temperature brittleness in tars has 
been found to be associated with the formation of resins 
produced by the oxidation of the phenolic constituents, tars 
most rich in these constituents (vertical retort tars) being the 
most susceptible to oxidation. As the use of vertical retorts 
by the gas industry is increasing, improving vertical retort 
tars is a matter of growing importance. 


The work of developing a satisfactory durability test for tar. 
states the report, falls into four parts: — 


(1) A study of the road performance of a representative 
range of tars. 

(2) The development of a method of extracting a sample 
of tar from a carpet with its properties unchanged. 

(3) A study of extracted tars, to link changes in their physical 
properties with the development of low-temperature 
brittleness in the carpets. 

(4) The problem of producing artificially in the laboratory, 
in a short time. the changes which take place in the 
tar during the life of a carpet on the road. 


These investigations have been carried out on tars extracted 
from samples taken from the medium-textured tar carpets laid 
on the Colnbrook by-pass in 1940 and 1944; 28 tars were 
used as binders in these carpets, covering a wide range of 
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types. The method finally evolved for extracting the tars 
employs two solvents, various fractions of the tars being ex- 
tracted separately and then recombined. 

Of the physical determinations made on the extracted tars 
the Fraass brittle-point gives the most promising linking up 
with the development of low-temperature brittleness in the 
tar carpets and is of value also in studying the artificial 
‘ageing’ of tars. In the development of a laboratory test to 
simulate in a short time the weathering of a tar after some 
years on the road it was found that the rate of oxidation 
of the tar could be accelerated either by increasing the oxygen 
pressure or by increasing the temperature. At high tempera- 
tures, however, the nature of the oxidation reaction was funda- 
mentally changed: in the durability test as finally developed 
the temperature was thus limited to 65°C., slightly above the 
highest temperatures measured on the road, and a high oxygen 
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conditions for 65 hours was. found to produce an ‘ageing’ 
equivalent to several years’ exposure in a surfacing on the 
road. A relatively large change in the Fraass brittle-point 
pg this treatment indicated a tar of low durability on the 
road. 

This form of durability test is being employed in a research 
to improve the durability of road tars by removing their 
phenolic constituents. Heat treatment at 200°C., with air 
blowing to oxidise the phenolic constituents, was found to be 
of no value. Washing the tars with alkali was found to be 
more effective, and methods of doing this commercially are 
being examined: the washing produces stable emulsions in 
some tars, and work is in hand to find methods of overcoming 
this difficulty. A series of experimental carpets was laid on 
the Colnbrook by-pass in 1946 to study the durability of these 
laboratory-washed tars and arrangements are in hand to lay 
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MR. B. C. WESTALL’S REVIEW 


HE fifty-second annual general meet- 

ing of Thomas De La Rue & Co., 
Ltd., was held at Dorchester Hotel, Park 
Lane, London, W.1, on Sept. 14, Mr. 
B. C. Westall, c.B.e. (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 

The Chairman said: The profit of the 
Company for the year before taxation, 
at £859,568, compares with the profit 
of last year of £656,218. The latter 
figure, however, included £47,692 divi- 
dend from subsidiary companies. Only 
£192 is included this year in the figure 
of £859,568. 


Group Profits 


The group profit this year, before taxa- 
tion, amounted to £881,992, of which 
£2,468 is attributable to outside interests, 
but owing to the liquidation of the 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, the results of 
the latter are not included. Had these 
companies still been subsidiaries of the 
parent company at the date of the 
balance sheet, the group profit would 
have been £641,032, as against £528,815 
last year. To the figure of £641,032 must 
be added a trading profit made by a 
new subsidiary acquired during the year 
of £18,213, making a total of £659,245, 
against £528,815 last year. 

In arriving at the losses of the sub- 
sidiaries now liquidated I should men- 
tion that we have provided adequate 
depreciation of fixed assets, and have 
written off substantial amounts in respect 
of licences and patents; and the stocks 
of finished goods, work-in-progress and 
raw materials, at the date of liquidation 
have been carefully reviewed and valued 
on a conservative basis. 


Answer to Criticisms 


Since the publication of the accounts, 
certain criticisms have been made in the 
financial columns of the Press that by 
teabsorbing the subsidiary companies the 
actual profits of the group can only be 
approximately assessed. I think this is 
probably true, but the losses eliminated 
from the group earnings were not nor- 
mal trading losses, as I shall explain 
later. As these companies had been 
liquidated they were not members of the 
group at the date of the actounts and 
their results could not therefore be in- 
cluded. If these companies had still 
been subsidiaries the net group profit 
would have been £113,628 and as we 


have distributed £136,950 in dividends, 
we should on that basis, have distributed 
£23,322 more than the group earnings 
for the year. 

However, if the reabsorption of the 
subsidiary companies had taken place a 
year earlier the saving in taxation would 
have been something like £100,000 and 
the dividends would have been amply 
covered. This seems to me to be the 
essential factor to which I would direct 
the attention of the stockholders. In the 
circumstances, your Directors feel amply 
justified in recommending the payment 
of a final ordinary dividend of 35% for 
the year. 


Taxation and Depreciation 


The provision for taxation, based on 
profits of £881,992, amounts to £566,341. 
As the law stands at present, no relief 
can be obtained for income tax by the 
parent company in respect of the losses 
of the subsidiaries, or indeed even in 
respect of the wear and tear and capital 
allowances due to them, and this factor 
weighed heavily in our decision to re- 
centralise the activities of the group. 
For the future, our taxation liability will 
be related to the net profits of the whole 
undertaking, instead of, as now, to profits 
earned with no set-off for losses. 

Apart from the £46,405 depreciation 
provided against the assets of the parent 
company, the sum of £110,200 was pro- 
vided in the profit and loss accounts of 
the subsidiary companies prior to re- 
absorption. In addition, the subsidiaries 
not liquidated provided £4,759, so that a 
total charge for depreciation was made 
of £161,364, against £101,043 last year, 
which averages 6% on the fixed assets 
at March, 1948, of £2,177,946, plus addi- 
tions, of £484,602. The proportionate 
figures are—depreciation of freeholds 
1.86% —depreciation of plant 8.80%. 


Reabsorption of Operating 
Subsidiaries 


Reference was made in the Directors’ 
report to the reabsorption of the wholiy- 
owned operating subsidiaries by the 
parent company. The reasons which 
determined the Board to make this de- 
cision were these: first, the shrinkage 
in the demand for gas water heaters, 
brought about by the imposition of pur- 
chase tax, to which I shall refer later, 
made it impossible to operate De La 


Rue Gas Development as a self-con- 
tained unit except at a very substantial 
loss. By reabsorbing this company it 
became possible to dovetail the manu- 
facture and selling of these appliances 
with the Insulation and Potterton com- 
panies. Secondly, by recentralising all 
the subsidiary companies certain econo- 
mies in management can be effected 
which will benefit the group as a whole. 
Thirdly, as I have already explained, 
considerable tax relief can be obtained 
in the future as a result of this re- 
absorption. Fourthly, the losses in- 
curred by the gas and insulation com- 
panies are largely the result of develop- 
ment, research, and pre-production. If 
we had not dealt with these companies 
as we have the accumulated debits might 
have taken years of future profits to 
write off before they could contribute 
to the profits of the parent company. 


Accumulated Losses 


The accumulated losses of these two 
companies up to the date of liquidation 
do not represent normal trading losses, 
but the point has now been reached 
when the development and pre-produc- 
tion period has ended. By liquidating 
at this stage, we are able to present 
a balance sheet which shows the posi- 
tion at the commencement of a stage 
where comparisons of normal trading 
year by year will be possible. It is a 
clean and healthy balance sheet and one 
which shows a strong capital position. 

I should mention in passing that in 
the consolidated balance sheet you will 
see there is about £30,000 left in respect 
of goodwill, preliminary expenses, and 
pre-production expenses of subsidiary 
companies which have not been liqui- 
dated. These items have not been 
written off because these companies are 
not wholly owned and they should be 
able to be amortised out of their future 
profits. 

With regard to the value of the assets 
transferred from the liquidated sub- 
sidiaries. these have been very carefully 
reviewed, and we are satisfied that there 
is no over-valuation. All the dead wood 
has been cut out ruthlessly. The fact 
that we have written off goodwill, re- 
search and development and pre-produc- 
tion expenses does not imply that these 
assets have no value. In fact they have 
a great value, but we prefer to take a 
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conservative view and to eliminate any- 
thing that has no immediate tangible 
value. 


De La Rue Insulation 


At our last meeting I told you that 
the Directors of De La Rue Insulation, 
Ltd., were of the opinion that, subject 
to market conditions, the outlook was 
reasonably good. In_ fact, however, 
market conditions deteriorated, as they 
did in many companies, particularly 
those engaged in the manufacture of 
plastics. The falling off of demand ren- 
dered it necessary to curtail the working 
hcurs at Tynemouth, with a consequent 
loss in the absorption of overhead 
charges. 

In the course of the past few months, 
however, the sales of ‘Formica’ have 
steadily increased, and this tendency— 
as a result of an intensive selling cam- 
paign at home and overseas—is con- 
tinuing. 

At Tynemouth we have what I think 
is the finest factory, both as to layout 
and equipment, in the world, and as our 
products are becoming more _ widely 
known at home and abroad, I think 
that this side of the business should be 
able to contribute to the future profits 
of the company. 


Gas Division 


The Gas Division, formerly operated 
as De La Rue Gas Development, Ltd., 
has been working, as far as gas water 
heaters are concerned, on a very much 
restricted manufacturing programme, 
and, as I forecast last year, the year’s 
working showed a substantial loss. The 
heavy purchase tax on gas water heaters 
has continued, in spite of repeated repre- 
sentations, and, as a result, sales of our 
multipoint heater have been on a very 
small scale. 

I must again remind stockholders that 
when we émbarked on this business some 
four years ago, it was with the en- 
couragement of the Government. and 
particularly of the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and President of the 
Board of Trade, both of whom were 
anxious at that time to encourage the 
development of light industry in the 
Newcastle area. The crushing purchase 
tax imposed a year later was the measure 
of the Government’s implementation of 
their promise of assistance and en- 
couragement. 


Concentration at Tynemouth 


In order to meet the situation thus 
imposed upon us, the Board has made 
the following decisions. Firstly, to con- 
centrate plant and machinery from other 
factories to the Tynemouth works, where 
there is floor space available. Secondly. 
to restrict further the manufacture of 
multipoint heaters. Thirdly, to develop 
the manufacture and sale of the Potter- 
ton boilers and gas cookers. There are, 
however, in the meantime sufficient 
stocks of multipoint heaters on hand ta 
cope with the present restricted demand 
during the process of reorganisation. 

The production and sale of Potterton 
boilers is increasing, and the Warwick 
foundry, where the gas cookers are 
manufactured, is now working to capa- 
city and showing a reasonable profit. 
Until, however, the reorganisation of the 
factories is completed, the .gas division, 
as a whole, will continue to show a loss. 


Stationers Division 


During the past year the stationers 
division continued to make good profits, 
but the falling off in demand for con- 
sumer goods of this nature will, I antici- 
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pate, make itself felt in the current finan- 
cial year. Generally speaking, in this 
division—taking a long view—the 
quality of our products gives us con- 
fidence in the future. During the year 
we acquired a small business engaged 
in the manufacture of ball-pointed pens, 
as your Board considered that, in view 
of the growing popularity of this writing 
instrument, it was desirable that the 
stationers division should extend its 
activities to this new field. 

With regard to the Security Printing 
Division, the past year has been un- 
usually successful. At the same time | 
must point out that China has been an 
important customer to us in the past, 
and the events of the past month in that 
unhappy country will have a bearing on 
the turnover of the security business, 


Important Contracts 


On the other hand, during the year we 
concluded an important contract with 
the Government of Pakistan whereby we 
shall manufacture the whole of that 
country’s requirements for some two 
years until the new State Printing Works, 
in which we have a 40% interest, is 
ready to operate. 

We have also obtained important new 
orders from the Philippines and _ else- 
where. Nevertheless, I do not expect 
the trading profits for the present year 
to reach the figure of the year under 
review. 


The Management 


The reabsorption of the subsidiary 
companies rendered it desirable that as 
Managing Director I should be fortified 
by the appointment of two __ assistant 
Managing Directors, Mr. J. Eerdmans, 
whose primary concern will be the In- 
dustrial Divisions of the business, and 
Mr. E. G. Gough, who will help me 
on the security side. j 

With your permission, I would like 
to convey a message to the staff and 
workpeople for their excellent efforts 
during the past year. ; 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The other formal business was duly 
transacted and the proposed new Articles 
of Association were approved. 

The proceedings terminated with a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors, staff and workpeople. 


A comprehensive description of the 
processing involved in the hot tinning 
of fabricated articles and their com- 
ponents is given in a booklet ‘ Hot Tin 
ning’ by W. E. Hoare, B.SC.(ENG.). 
F.ILM., A.LP.E., published by the Tin Re- 
search Institute. Essentially a practi: 
cal manual, it is designed mainly to 
meet the needs of operative tinners, de- 
sign engineers and other similarly em- 
ployed personnel and covers a_ wide 
range in the field of hot  tinning. 
The booklet is amply illustrated with 
photographs of tinning operations and 
plant, including baths and pots, which 
incidentally reveal the extent to which 
gas is used for firing. 


Tully, Sons & Co., Ltd., have received 
from Gaz de France an order for two oil 
carburetted Tully complete gasification 
plants for installation at Chambery. They 
will have a capacity of 15,000 cubic 
metres per day (approximately 4 mill. 
cu.ft. per day), and will be supplied com- 
plete with automatic grate and jacket 
boilers. The contract has been placed 
with the Societé Fours Picard in col- 
laboration with the manufacturers. 
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